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WHAT EVERY WISE MAN KNOWS® 


We Three 



This little Australian girl refused to leave her doll at home when she and her Alsatian 
friend went to a dog show at Melbourne. Here thoy are seen waiting for the judges. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT 

WHY IT MUST BE 

Bringing Back the World’s 
Confidence in the English Pound 

STORY OF THE NATIONAL 
CRISIS 

The exciting events of the past two 
weeks have proved what a wonderful 
tiling our Constitution is. 

We owe our statesmen of the last two 
centuries a great debt of gratitude for 
the gradual upbuilding of a Constitution 
which can meet sudden storms and take 
immediate steps to weather them. 

Beneath all party strife about the 
best measures to be introduced into 
Parliament there are at the bottom of 
the hearts of statesmen and thinking 
citizens of all parties certain uniform 
articles of faith, and the chief of these 
is that, whatever happens to the pet 
opinions of any party, the whole struc¬ 
ture of society in this country must 
remain firm on its pedestal. 

The Three Leaders 

And so, when the Government in 
power for tlie last two years proved 
that it could not steer our Ship of 
State securely, through the troubled 
seas that beset it, a National Govern¬ 
ment came into the Navigation Cabin 
to do its best to bring us back into 
smoother waters. 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald fought hard to 
persuade his colleagues of the Labour 
Party to .join him and Mr Snowden in 
taking the steps they held to be essential 
though regrettable. So many refused, 
however, that the Prime Minister had 
no choice but to hand his resignation 
to the King. ’ ■ 

Mr Baldwin, the Conservative leader, 
and Sir Herbert Samuel, the Liberal 
leader, forthwith agreed to serve under 
Mr MacDonald if he would act as head of 
a Government to put through measures 
that would ensure the balancing of our 
Budget. He agreed to continue his 
arduous task and the tension at once 
grew less. 

Taking the Long View 

Not since the sudden outbreak of the 
war has such unanimity been seen 
among the leaders of the political and 
commercial activities of our land. They 
have united to establish the faltering 
position of this great trading country 
in the eyes of the world. They are 
taking the long view, the view that was 
taken in 1914. 

For they all agree that this country 
must put its financial position in order 
without making everything dearer for 
everybody; in other words, without 
inflation of out currency. 

This danger was the cause of the 
crisis—a crisis so acute that the King 
himself, ever watchful over the interests 
of the nation, came post-haste during 
the night to London from Balmoral on 
any old train that coukl be got together. 


The situation ought never to have 
become so acute, and would not have 
needed such drastic remedies if the 
heads of the late Government had been 
as sound as its hearts. Many members 
showed at the critical moment a strange 
ignorance of what the gold standard is 
and its part in the world trade which 
brings bread and butter to our millions. 

There is very little gold in the world, 
and it is only used to adjust balances 
between countries. But gold is the foot- 
rule by which all great countries measure 
their values and payments for goods. 
The pound sterling equals about 124 
francs in France and 4*86 dollars in 
America, so that a Frenchman selling 
silk to us worth 124 francs knows he 
will get one pound of our money for it 
when our pound's foot-rule measures 
12 inches. If the foot-rule dropped to 
ten inches the next day he would think 
twice about selling us his silk. 

The same thing applies to money 
invested by other nations in our country. 
If the value of our currency became’un¬ 


stable other nations would rush to sell 
out their holdings and get rid of their 
claims on pounds sterling, so as to ex¬ 
change them into claims on more stable 
currencies. This, is what is meant by 
the Flight from the Pound. 

There was a Flight from the Mark in 
Germany some years ago, with such 
disastrous results that the whole nation 
became poor, and only today is Germany 
able to keep her gold standard by a 
taxation which brings severe suffering 
among her people. Her Government’s 
resolve to meet her liabilities, however, is 
re-establishing confidence in her credit. 

Our New Government must act in the 
same way. Its task is immeasurably 
lighter, and we still have the goodwill of 
the world in our favour. The world, 
indeed, looks to the solid value of our 
pound as the basis of all its trade, and 
if that shrinks every currency will 
shrink too, chaos will Set in, and chaos 
in tlie currencies of some European 
countries is bound to bring revolutions, 
and possibly wars. 


THE SAFETY FILM 

MAKE THE K1NEMAS 
USE IT 

No More Excuse For the 
Danger of Film Fires 

THE FACTS 

We see that there is a good deal oi 
discussion going on just how about the 
Safety Film; and once more we wish to 
state the facts. 

It has been said that, although the 
non-celluloid film has been available foi 
a long time, it is not yet cheap enough 
or practicable enough for general use. 

Whether it is cheap enough to satisfy 
the demand for high profits in the rich 
Kincma Trade is a matter on which we 
are not able to decide ; certainly the 
Safety Film is available today at a 
reasonable price. 

Celluloid Must Go 

As to whether the film is sufficiently 
serviceable for general use, our informa¬ 
tion is that the experimental stage is 
now over and the film is good enough to 
be used anywhere. We believe that 
there. are now no technical difficulties 
in the way, and that the only hindrance 
to the general adoption of the Safety 
Film, is the reluctance of the Kincma 
Trade to pay a little more for safety. 

Celluloid could he done away ivith 
tomorrow , both for the kinema and for the 
tens of thousands of big X-ray photo¬ 
graphs, taken on celluloid film , which are 
stored in nearly every big hospital. 

It is argued that non-inflammable 
film, which is made from acetate of 
cellulose, has not the strength or resist¬ 
ance to wear and tear that celluloid has, 
with its mixture of nitrates of cellulose. 
A Rich Industry 

We are apt to forget, however, that 
nobody stands idle these days, and that 
immense progress has been made in the 
perfecting of the Safety Film. This can 
now be manufactured in so substantial 
a character that there is really nothing 
against its use. The crux of the matter 
is really that the Safety Film costs a 
little mor^ than the Dangerous Film, 
and it is this extra cost which is the 
bugbear of the situation. 

But many people find it difficult to 
understand how this very small differ¬ 
ence in price can be conscientiously 
allowed to affect the position when such 
fantastic salaries are paid to actors in 
the studio, and such enormous profits 
made by the film industry. 

These salaries are being paid and these 
profits are being made at much risk to 
public safety and to life itself. How 
many lives have been sacrificed on the 
altar of cheapness in this richest of all 
industries nobody knows, but the toll is 
far too heavy, and it is high time it 
ceased. Science has now given the world 
the Safety Film, and the public should 
refuse any longer to patronise the 
Dangerous Kinema, 
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WORTH HIS WEIGHT 
IN SILVER 

The Rich Man’s Way 

A BOMBAY MERCHANT’S - 
SURPRISE FOR POOR BOYS 

It cost Mr Kesliav Vishnu Gokhalc, 
the rich Bombay merchant, more than 
a penny to try his weight. 

But he was mote than willing to pay 
because he had himself weighed for 
charity. To the Poor Boys Home of 
Poona he was worth his weight in silver. 

While visiting the Home, of which he 
was a patron, he caught sight of the big 
scales and said he would like to be 
weighed in them. He took his seat in 
one of the pans, and the willing porter 
was about to put the iron weights in the 
other when Mr Gokhalc stopped. He. had 
brought his own weights, he said. 

At his word one of his servants stepped 
forward and plumped a bag in one scale 
while Mr Gokhale continued to sit and 
smile in the other. Then another bag 
was put in, and another, for Mr Gokhale 
is no light weight. 

Bags of Rupees 

presently the beam of the scales began 
to show signs of tipping. A servant then 
opened another bag and poured from it 
a trickle of silver coins into the scale-pan. 
Mr Gokhale was balanced by his own 
weight in silver rupees. 

He was anxious that his weight should 
be measured to the last rupee. When he 
was completely satisfied about that he 
alighted from the scales, and beamingly 
told the bystanders that the money in 
the bags and the scattered handful of 
make-weight coins was his gift to the 
Poor Boys Home. 

He had given them his weight in silver. 
What the amount was we shall leave the 
C.N. readers to calculate. A rich mer¬ 
chant's weight will hardly be less than 
154 pounds or 2464 ounces. Silver in the 
market is about a shilling an ounce. . 

If therefore lie had given his weight 
in bar silver the gift would have been 
worth something over-^120. But if he 
gave his weight in rupees it would have 
been considerably more. 

Fortunately for many of us our chari¬ 
ties are not to be weighed in that way. 
There arc some kind deeds which can 
never be weighed, but are nevertheless 
worth their weight in gold. 


MANY HAPPY RETURNS 
TO MARY BROWNE 

Good Mary Browne is 80. Thousands 
of people are wishing her many happy 
years to come, wishing her. what she 
most desires for herself—strength to go 
on. Work like hers, it would seem, is 
never finished. * 

Manchester knows Miss Browne as a 
familiar friend, and private homes look 
on her often enough as an angel in 
disguise. The mothers and grandmothers 
of the working-girls who cheer her to¬ 
day cheered her themselves before their 
children were born. They flocked round 
her when she visited the Girls Institute 
in Mill Street, Ancoats, and knew that 
the place was happier because she had 
come.- For so long as this old lady's 
influence for. good extended ! 

It, has always seemed that there was 
not an earthly trouble Mary Browne, 
could not either dispel or make easier 
to be borne. She never had time for 
the rich and happy. They could look 
after themselves. Where misery had 
crept in at a humble door she would 
come to expel the unwelcome guest. 

The long years have laid burdens of 
their own on this friend of the needy, 
affected her vitality, and taken away 
half her sight, but they have in no way 
impaired her goodness of heart. Still 
she labours on, speaking at meetings, 
looking after her poor. The C.N. would 
like to send its greetings with the hosts 
of friends who wish Mary Browne many 
happy returns. 


DISSOLVING A HILL 

The New Silent Explosion 

WHAT THE CHEMISTS CAN DO 

" Now l ” said the engineer, pressing 
his forefinger on the electric switch, and 
the quarrymen made a hurried dash for 
shelter. Then, almost without a sound, 
60,000 tons of solid rock were blown into 
fragments ! 

This is the latest marvel of scientists 
and engineers, the production of a silent 
explosion. 

Blasting operations on a large scale 
have been carried out by Imperial 
Chemical Industries at Cowdale Lime¬ 
stone Quarries, near Buxton, after 
months of careful research work. Tons 
of gunpowder had been previously 
packed into the crevices and a network 
of wires connected up every fuse with 
. the firing switch. 

And then " Now ! ” said the engineer, 
retiring into safety, as he pressed his 
finger on the all-important switch ; and 
an entire hillside dissolves in silence 1 

We shall have to plan our country 
walks with more care if this sort of 
thing goes on. 

A CANAL CRUISE 
Adventure at Our Doors 

Who says England is dull and that 
there is nothing left to explore ? 

The Scouts give the same emphatic 
answer to such a suggestion as the Youth 
Movement does. Every summer boy 
pioneers find some new delight in our 
little island far from the busy towns and 
highways. 

Last year a school group of Scouts 
set out in a barge and explored one of 
England's canals. They enjoyed the 
adventure so much that the news 
spread, and this year a Birmingham 
group of Scouts set out from the Selly 
Oak Wharf to explore some of our 
inland waters. 

Then some Gloucester Scouts have 
lately returned from a canal voyage in 
the Midlands. Their barge was towed 
by a horse, which they took turns to 
lead along the towpatli. 

Another splendid cruise was under¬ 
taken by some Chorley Wood Sea 
Scouts, who travelled by water-road in 
their converted ship’s lifeboat, the Lady 
Ela, right from their Rickmans worth 
headquarters to Aylesbury. The fort¬ 
night’s cruise cost only 30s a Scout. 
With them they took a sailing dinghy 
and a skiff, but only Scouts able to 
swim fully clothed at least fifty yards 
were allowed to use these boats. 


RAIN AND MORE RAIN 

The rain it raineth every day 
On the just and unjust fellow , 

But it raineth less on the unjust , 

Who has taken the just's umbrella. 

The past August was a desolate month 
for all but the record collectors. 

It had more rain than any August 
for 100 years, and, we are inclined to 
think, more thunderstorms. 

Yet it was not without its brighter 
moments, though tlie Test Match at 
Manchester with the New Zealanders 
saw few of them. There were many 
sunny days in the Lakes, which in most 
years attract a good deal more rain to 
themselves than other parts of England 
in August; * and Plymouth in the 
south-west .was almost as dry as Lady 
Astor would make it. 

But Yorkshire, which won the County 
Cricket Championship, had to do so 
in spite of an unheard-of number of 
wet days when no cricket was possible, 
and the south-east of England has not 
had so wet a summer since 1879. 

That year and i860 were the wettest 
on record till 1931 began to threaten 
to surpass it; and it may be of interest 
to state that the wet summers of those 
years were followed by severe winters. 


What Has Germany 
Paid? 

The Next Step With 
War Debts 

Now that War Debts and War 
Reparations are very much in the 
melting-pot it is of interest to inquire 
what Germany has already paid. 

No one believes that when President 
Hoover’s War Payments Holiday expires 
in the summer of next year the old scale 
of payments will be resumed. A break 
with the past has occurred and there 
must be*entire revision. 

* What, then, has Germany paid ? We 
have two calculations. 

The first is by the American Institute 
of Economics, whose computation is that 
Germany has paid, partly in cash and 
partly in kind, 1900 million pounds. 

The Reparations Commission, how¬ 
ever, estimate Germany’s aggregate 
Reparation payments at about 1010 
million pounds. 

Valuable Colonies 

Neither of these includes any computa¬ 
tion of the value of Germany's wonderful 
colonies, which were taken from her, or 
of the lost territory on her eastern front¬ 
ier. The Germans, however, naturally 
put very high monetary valuations on 
these places, the loss of which was, of 
course, a very real thing to them. 

What is perfectly clear is that Ger¬ 
many has already made huge payments* 
and in making them has been forced to 
compete at absurd prices with ourselves 
and other nations. The humour of this 
part of the subject is that we force 
Germany to export cheaply and then 
complain that she exports ! So very 
strange are the complications of inter¬ 
national trade in a world that is more 
( than half mad. 

A hint on these lines has been given 
to the statesmen by the Bankers 
Committee appointed by the London 
Conference. 

Obstacles to Trade 

In their report they state that it is 
essential that international payments 
to be made by Germany at the con¬ 
clusion of her breathing space shall not 
imperil the maintenance of her financial 
stability. They urge most earnestly 
upon all Governments to lose not a 
moment in taking the necessary measures 
for bringing about conditions that will 
allow financial operations to bring to 
Germany, and thereby to the world, 
sorely-needed assistance. 

This report gives full credit to 
Germany for the sacrifices her people 
are making by reducing their imports 
and increasing their exports, but they 
point out that too great a swing of the 
pendulum in this direction is going to be 
very bad for the industrial workers in 
other lands. 

This German problem is shown'to be 
but part of a larger one. Nations 
cannot put obstacles in the way of the 
free movement of goods and yet at the 
same time develop a system involving 
the pajunent of large sums by debtor 
to creditor countries. 

In plain language, tariff walls must 
be lowered. 

COMING BACK HOME 

The number of British emigrants in the 
June quarter of this year was only 8477. 

On the other hand, the number of 
British subjects who came back to this 
country was 23,759. 

Thus, we are this year receiving more 
people than we part with. 


TO BEG NOT ASHAMED 

In Memory of Lord 
Knutsford 

LITTLE WAYS OF REMEMBERING 
A GREAT MAN 

Though the Prince of Beggars, Lord 
Knutsford, lias passed on the voice lie 
raised for charity still speaks. 

None can match the eloquence or the 
ingenuity with which he pleaded for 
the London Hospital and for all 
hospitals. But though “the trumpet's* 
silvern sound is still ” there is an elo¬ 
quence of its own in the silence, for the 
task he set himself was not completed. 

He would have liked to make his foster 
child, the London Hospital, perfect. 
He wanted for it • a new Massage and 
Electrical Department. It had not 
enough beds, he thought, for East End 
mothers. It lacked, at the top, proper 
lodgings for the medical students who 
arc to be the doctors of the future, and, 
at the bottom, new Stores for a hospital's 
thousand necessities. 

The Silent Appeal 

For all these he begged, to all of them 
lie gave. If he had lived he would be 
giving and begging still. 

The silent appeal should not go un¬ 
answered. The cheerful givers who 
rallied Jo him should not be weary in 
well-doing now. Tlic other givers, not 
quite so ready, who could not resist 
his importunity, should give more readily 
now. It may be their last chance. 

And all who loved or honoured a 
great man and wish to keep him in 
remembrance can do so in no better 
way than by subscribing to the up¬ 
keep of his hospital or to the parts 
of it that he wanted to have completed. 

Cheques and Pennies 

Some arc big and some little. So may 
the subscriptions be. Lord Knutsford 
would take half-crowns if lie could not 
get cheques, and he did not despise 
pennies ; lie would put up a sort of 
medicine bottle at some Underground 
stations to receive them. 

If half-crowns or even pennies arc not 
at the moment available the. giver 
whose heart is larger than his purse 
might give books. 

Lord Knutsford was keenly interested, 
as the librarian of the London Library 
reminds us, in providing libraries for 
patients in hospitals, and, naturally, 
in the London Hospital. Give a sub¬ 
scription if you can, but give a book 
if you cannot. Address it to the 
Secretary of the British Red Cross 
Society, Hospital Library, 48, Queen's 
Gardens, London, W.2. 


Things said 

I am sick and tired of politicians. 

Sir William Morris 

Beware o£ this modern belief that you 
can be an artist without knowing how 
to draw. Sir Ernest Benn 

Probably not two motorists in three 
know that to use worn tyres is now 
punishable by law. Major R. D. Barnett 
One of the lessons.I have learned here 
is a growing belief in human goodness. 

Recorder of the Old Bailey 
Strike Luck out of your vocabulary 
and substitute Work. 

Sir Francis Good enough 
The State spends thousands on road s 
for motorists, but nothing on footpaths, 
for the walkers they have displaced. 

Professor Joad 

Shut your mouth and open your eyes 
and sec what God lias sent you. 

Mr John Rodger of the 
Mary Ward’Settlement 

When Mussolini is at the wheel he 
thinks nothing of driving along the 
motor-road to Ostia at 60 miles an hour. 

Times Rome Correspondent 
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A MODEL VICTORY • SUMMER BY THE SEA • GIANT CONDENSER 


Yachting on the Broads—Some people who visit the Norfolk Broads are content to enjoy A Little Victory—We suggested during the war that Nelson's Victory should sail again, but 

the experience of living on a boat, while others, yachting enthusiasts, are attracted by the the First Lord of the Admiralty, who liked the idea, found it impracticable. Something 

regattas held at many places such as Beccles, where this picture was taken. like It has been made possible at Portsmouth, where this fifty-feet model has been seen. 



The Stilt-Walker—The man on stilts, who was mending Iceland Maids—Many English people now take a summer cruise For London’s Biggest Power Station—This condenser 

Wires broken during gales, aroused great Interest In this to Iceland, the mountainous home of the descendants of the looking rather like a huge honeycomb, is one of a seriet 

little visitor to a hopfleld at Wateringbury In Kent. Vikings of old and of these charming little maids. being installed in the new Battersea Power Station 


A Summer Pastime—Holiday-makers who have been kept off the beach by the gales have Preparing the Meal—The weather has been unkind to campers, but many Guides and Scouts 

pjnsoled themselves with the game of dodging the spray, as in this picture from Hastings. have happy memories of their holidays under canvas. Here are Eastbourne Guides in camp. 
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BAD SUMMER BAD 
FOR BUSINESS 

MANY TRADES HIT 

But the Sun Will Surely Shine 
Again on a Prosperous People 

THE RAIN AND THE SLUMP 

The fact that winter, or something 
very nearly approaching it, has lingered 
with us since about last September has 
been disastrous for more than idlers, 
cricketers, or holiday-makers. It has 
had a serious effect on many important 
trades. 

Not that wc should imagine that, as 
some people think, British weather is 
permanently deteriorating. Weather 
records have been kept for quite a 
short period, but there is no doubt that 
similar visitations have afflicted the 
ancient and modern Britons. The 
Romans, we may observe, fitted their 
villas in Britain with heating apparatus, 
and Shakespeare wrote ** The rain it 
raineth every day.'* 

Lost Business 

Among the industries specially hit 
arc the textile trades, which undoubtedly 
have lost an enormous amount of custom 
through bad weather preventing the 
buying of spring and summer garments. 
It is reasonable to estimate that at 
least 15 per cent more light clothes 
would have been sold tin's year in the 
home market if there had been reason¬ 
ably good weather. 

One Yorkshireman is reported to have 
said about the summer season trade : 

Well , it's nowt like what A h expected , 
but Ah nicer thowt it would be. 

It is to be feared that the extra sale 
of mackintoshes, waterproofs, and um¬ 
brellas has not compensated business 
for the loss on summer clothes. 

The outdoor trades have been sadly 
interfered with. Slow progress has- 
been made with many buildings, and 
outdoor decoration has been difficult. 

A great group of trades has been 
injured by the spoiling of travel and 
holidays. This has directly reduced the 
takings of railways, omnibuses, motor- 
coaches, restaurants, teashops, lodging- 
houses, and amusement providers. This, 
however, is not the whole of the mis- | 
chief, for the reduced earnings of all 
these trades means a reduced call for 
every sort and kind of commodity. It 
is with trades as with nations. Trade 
feeds on trade, and when any one trade 
is starving other trades are affected. 

Clouds Silver Lined 

Another thing wc may well remember 
is that the Great Slump has perhaps 
seemed all the worse because of the 
miserable weather. 

It is probable also that the bad 
weather has helped to produce a psycho¬ 
logy of depression. Gloom in inter¬ 
national affairs and gloom in business 
have been accentuated by gloomy skies. 

It really is comforting to remember, 
although it sometimes is difficult to 
realise it, that the Sun is still, in the 
heavens, shining as gloriously as ever. 
So it is with industry. The essentials 
are perfectly sound, and wc may well 
hope that next year the Sun will shine 
upon a busier people. 


MOVING ON 

Rumania has now joined the 35 
other countries which accept the de¬ 
cisions of the International Court in 
disputes of a legal nature, as set out in 
the Optional Clause. 

Canada has become one of the smaller 
and still more courageous group of 15 
accepting the General Act for the peace¬ 
ful settlement of all international dis¬ 
putes, whether political or legal, or any 
other kind, dither by conciliation, by 
an arbitral tribunal, or by the Inter¬ 
national Court. 


WINCHELSEA GOES 
TO SEA 

Will History Repeat Itself? 

ANCIENT HAUNTS OF PEACE 

Against Winchclsea the Cinque Port 
the pendulum of time and tide seems to 
be swinging back again. 

Urged by the tempestuous seas of 
August gales, the pendulum which makes 
and remakes the South Coast of England, 
adding here a beach and tearing down 
there a cliff, crashed against the fore¬ 
shore of the new Winclielsea. It came 
over the marshes, swept away shingle 
for 200 yards, marooned bungalows, 
and washed up to the windows of the inn. 

In ancient days Winclielsea was 
the most important of the kingdom’s 
southern seaports, and had a history 
that was stormy in more than one sense. 
But in 1236 and in 1288 the sea rose 
against it, demolished houses and 
churches and harbour and buried them' 
.beneath the waves. 

A Masterful Man 

“ The Warden of the Cinque Ports was 
Edward the First, a masterful man who 
faced the sea in another spirit than that 
of Canute, and built the new Win- 
chelsca which stands on the cliff today. 
The sea, having done its worst, retired, 
and at the foot of the promontory a 
new bungalow Winclielsea lias long been 
comfortably stretching itself out over 
marsh and sand. 

But now perhaps the tide has turned. 
No newer Winclielsea can be built 
where the most ancient harbour stood, 
but Winclielsea, the inland town which 
sank to the size of a beautiful Sussex 
village, might become the seaside again. 

It can hardly expect to become a 
seaport, though noite can tell what the 
sea may do there in the space of centuries. 
But the best fortune wc can wish for 
Winclielsea is that the motor-coaches 
which now rush through it, disturbing its 
ancient peace, may recede from it. Plow 
many ancient haunts of peace these 
coaches destroy ! Picture on page 9 


THE ALLEYS OF SURPRISE 
A Blacksmith’s Fire by the 
Thames 

Among the marvels of London are the 
little alleys, unknown in many cases to 
people who have lived in tlie capital all 
their lives. 

In the region of Lower Thames Street 
these alleys slit the warehouse walls as 
neatly as if they had been cut with an 
axe, and at the end is the river light 
and gulls flashing across the narrow 
opening. In other places they wander 
furtively about, and often, in order to 
find them, a wanderer feels lie is taking 
a liberty with someone’s backyard. 

In one of these, unknown to guide 
books, hidden between great cliffs of 
buildings, a blacksmith’s -shop still 
stands, and you can hear the friendly 
clink of hammer on anvil amid the 
roaring sounds of London. It is called 
Tweezers Alley, and it lies parallel with 
the embankment behind the Victoria 
Embankment gardens. Nothing is left 
of this one-time riverside lane except 
the smell of horses and the sight of the 
blacksmith’s fires. 

Another of these alleys has changed 
its shape, widened, and is trodden by 
thousands daily who take that way of 
reaching vSt Paul’s Churchyard from 
Newgate Street. All that remains of 
ancient days is its name, Panyer Alley 
(a hint of the times when food was 
carried to people’s homes in panniers 
slung on horses), and a delightful little 
stone carving of a small child.. 

Beneath the sculpture, is some letter¬ 
ing which says : When ye have sought 
the Ciiiy round yet still this is the highest 
ground. The carving, by an unknown 
hand, was finished on August 2, 1688. 

It is a pity this attractive way of 
marking the heights of a town should 
have been forgotten. Picture on i>age 9 


MORE LIGHT 

London New by Night 

SEEING THE CAPITAL AS 
NEVER BEFORE 

During this month Londoners are 
seeing the capital as it was never seen 
before, in a flood of brilliant light. 

This has been arranged as an outward 
sign of an important event, the ninth 
International Congress on subjects con¬ 
nected with illumination. - Thirteen 
nations arc represented. The last Con¬ 
gress was in America in 1928. 

There are to be meetings in London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Sheffield, Birming¬ 
ham, and Cambridge, the subjects to be 
dealt with covering all kinds of lighting, 
in our homes, in factories, mines, light¬ 
houses, and what is called floodlighting. 

Not everyone can attend the Congress 
but all London can enjoy the demonstra¬ 
tion of what can be done with flood¬ 
lighting. The Abbey, Buckingham 
Palace, and the flower gardens of, St 
James’s Park, Somerset Plouse, the 
County Hall, St Martin’s Church, Big 
Ben, the Tower Bridge, Thames House, 
arc all illumined with great sheets of 
light cunningly contrived. 

A Charming Building 

Wc arc glad to see that one of the most 
charming smaller buildings of London is 
to be in the limelight—the building near 
the Temple that is now the Incorporated 
Accountants Hall. Everyone will recog¬ 
nise it because of the lovely weather- 
vane ship aloft above the roof. 

Thousands of people will note features 
they had never seen before in buildings 
they see every day, partly because a 
bright glow at night picks out details in 
an uncanny way and plays tricks with 
familiar shapes, and partly because in 
daylight hours we rarely look at any 
building properly. We walk with our 
eyes on the street level, and thus the 
beauty or ugliness of skylines in a great 
city are not perceived. 

Floodlighting is a great test of 
architectural merit generally, because 
each building is isolated under the merci¬ 
less beam, and colour, which often keeps 
the eye from judging shape properly, is 
gone. We venture to say that of all 
buildings the magnificent river front of 
Somerset House will stand the test well, 
as Rochester Keep lias done, wc under¬ 
stand, for some months past. 

Picture on page 9 


SCOTT’S OLD SHIP 
A Thrilling Voyage For Boys 
and Girls 

The Discovery, Scott’s old ship, 
which came back lately from the 
Antarctic, is going on a gentle cruise of 
the Channel ports with some happy 
boys and girls aboard. 

These trips have been arranged by 
that interesting organisation known as 
the World Explorers, who own the 
Friendship, a clipper lying at Charing 
Cross, which has already done many 
tours with young sailors among her crew. 

The Discovery, fully equipped for 
scientific exploration and research, is 
an excellent object of study. To live 
aboard her and learn something of her 
management is a great privilege, quite 
apart from the joy of sailing in such a 
vessel about the Channel waters and ap¬ 
proaching Portsmouth, Weymouth, Tor¬ 
quay, Plymouth, and Falmouth by sea. 

The crews are being arranged, and 
they include a few boys and girls from 
16 to 19. These lucky adventurers will 
have to sign on like members of the 
crew, and obey the ship’s discipline. 
But that will not hinder their playing 
that most glorious of all games, adven¬ 
tures in unknown waters. 

They will not only ply the Channel 
roads, they will in mind touch on islands 
of spicery, sail uncharted seas, revisit 
the pale glimpses of the Moon, and 
come back to this workaday world with 
a store of memories that will gladden 
many a dull hour in years to come. 
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THE PRIDE OF 
THE SLAVE 
Kalaun and His Price 
STORY BEHIND A HEAP OF GOLD 

In a busy quarter of Cairo they have 
just dug up a hoard of gold dinars which 
recall a romantic history. 

Sultan Bibars ruled all Syria, all 
Arabia except Yemen, and made the 
Amirs of north-west Africa pay tribute 
to him. Also lie waged war against the 
Crusaders, and to do all this he had to 
have a host of trusty fighting men. 

So he did not haggle much when lie 
was asked 1000 dinars'for a Turkish 
slave named Kalaun, who was known to 
be very brave and very faithful. 

Kalaun was proud of his price. He 
gave himself a nickname which means 
the Thousand Pound Man. So well did 
he serve the sultan that he rose to be 
his master's favourite, and, like a hero 
of the Arabian Nights, married his 
daughter to the heir to the throne. 

A Useful Reign 

When Bibars died in 1277 his son 
became sultan; but in two years he 
disappointed everyone. In those days 
the safety of the realm depended on 
having a ruler who was strong, fearless, 
and crafty. The best man was Kalaun 
the slave. They made him sultan, and 
a very good one he proved to be, for lie 
extended Egyptian trade, founded a 
hospital for clinical research, and kept 
a firm hand on his dominions instead 
of embarking on wars of conquest. After 
reigning 11 years he died in the midst of 
preparations for winning back Acre from 
the Franks. His son succeeded him. 

The gold dinars just discovered in Cairo 
belong to his reign, and are between Coo 
and 700 years old. They represent a 
little more than half Kalaun’s price. 

, They are rare, but they liave another 
value. They bring back to us something 
of the stir and glitter of the Arabian 
Nights, and remind us that always, even 
in the days of slavery, an exceptional 
man has been able to master his fate. 

THE ZEPPELIN CALLS 
A Friendly Visit 

A small group of people has seen 
more of our islands in one day than 
would have seemed possible a few years 
ago, and millions have gazed in wonder 
and admiration at the mastei'picce of 
ingenuity which bore this small group 
of sightseers over our fields and towns. 

Fresh from his exploration over 
Arctic wastes, Dr Eckener brought a 
group of his friends on his Graf Zeppelin 
to spend a few hours in London. He 
brought, too, a tribute to those brave 
adventurers of our race who perished 
in the R 101 last autumn. 

Our people showed their appreciation 
of his visit of friendship in no uncertain 
manner, for he endeared himself to 
us all by his practical sympathy when 
our hearts were wrung by our terrible 
disaster last year. 


YOUTH WINS 
Keeping the Nation’s Accounts 

Our congratulations to Miss W. M. 
Cragg, who, at 19, has left school to 
become straightway auditor of the 
national accounts. ' 

In open competition for the executive 
group of appointments in the Civil 
Service Miss Cragg beat 590 men and 
324 women, being 14 marks ahead of 
the man who came , second in the 
examination. 

Miss Cragg is now settling down to 
her job in the office of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General on the Thames 
Embankment. The Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, who is answerable to 
Parliament alone, is charged with the 
control of Exchequer receipts and issues 
and with the audit of public accounts 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



CANADA’S INLAND FISHERIES 
More than half the fresh water 
of the world is contained in 
Canada’s inland waters, and 
twenty varieties of food fish 
are obtained from them in 
abundance. 

im 


s* 





ACROSS THE ICE-CAP 
Herr Gronau has flown from 
Scoresby Sound in Greenland to 
Godthaab. He had great diffi¬ 
culty in keeping his plane in the 
air owing to the formation of ice 
on the wings. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER 
The Chukchee, a tribe of rein- 
deer-breeders, arc now busy 
making new clothes for the 
winter. The clothing is of rein¬ 
deer skin and is worn for one 
winter only. 


'Scoresby Sound 


WHERE RAIN IS WANTED 
For more than seven 
years there has been no 
rain in the Lorca district 
on the Mediterranean 
coast of Spain. With 
ample rain, or efficient 
irrigation, abundant | 
crops could be produced. 


ATLANTIC 


Where They Are I!ar\estin^ 

Wheat,Barley .Oats. British Isles, Norway, Sweden, 
North Russia. Suffar. Brazil Europe, Mauritius, 
Australia. Cocoa. West Africa. Rk 
China. Grapes, Figs, Olives, Ore 
Mediterranean countries and Cal I 
Sumatra. Cotton. India, Egypl, United States. 


A MISSING OASIS 
A Hungarian airman, 
working in conjunction 
with an English motor 
expedition, is to hunt for 
Zarzura, believed to be 
the last of seven oases 
hidden in the Libyan 
Desert. 


COAL IN BRAZIL > 

In the Xingu River region of 1 
Brazil vast deposits of coal have 
been found. The quality is said 
to be as excellent as the best 
Welsh coal. 



DESTRUCTIVE ELEPHANTS 
Although the few elephants re¬ 
maining in Rhodesia arc carefully 
protected official permission has 
been granted to kill a herd of 
30 which have been destroying 
crops in the Salisbury district. 


NEW ZEALAND OIL 
When oil gushed from a well 
;sunk at New Plymouth in New 
Zealand the shaft became 
blocked with debris. Later the 
hourly flow of petroleum was 
2000 gallons. 




IS THE TIDE TURNING ? 


Better Trade Figures 

We arc exceedingly glad to record 
that there was a recover}' in British 
export trade in July. 

This does not mean that trade in 
July was good, for it was much less 
than in July o£ last year, our exports 
being £34,000,000 as compared with 
£50,000,000 in 1930; but the trade of 
last July was much better than that of 
June, there being a considerable in¬ 
crease in the exports of British manu¬ 
factured articles. 


The total exports of July were 
£34,252,000 as compared with 
£29,432,000 in June, an increase of 
£4,820,000, Here is a short list of 
the chief shipments of manufactured 
articles in June and July this year, 
showing a month's increases : ■ 


Iron and Steel £2,357,000 £2,599,000 ■ 

Electric Goods .. £561,000 £ 691,000 

Machinery .. .. £2,442,000 £2,693,000 

Cottons .. .. £4,255,000 £5,368,000 

Woollens .. .. £ 1 , 701,000 £ 2 , 500,000 

Chemicals.£1,282,000 £ 1 , 571,000 

Vehicles ., .. £ 2 , 153,000 £2,840,000 

This record has created great satis¬ 
faction, and, while it is too early to 
sayi that it shows a turn of the tide, 
it gives grounds for hope that we have 
seen the worst of the depression. 


AS THE POET SAYS 
The Last Act Crowns the Play 

Jerusalem wants a bigger water sup¬ 
ply, and she is using a reservoir built 
by. the Romans ! 

We wish the engineer who made it 
could know that after all these centuries 
his honest work is still serving the world. 
It needs repair’ because careless genera¬ 
tions have neglected it, but it is .sturdy, 
even in ruins, and it is put in just the 
right place. 

Good work is never really thrown 
away. The Roman reservoir seemed to 
be wasted at one time, but as the poet 
says. The last act crowns the play 


THE TIME MEN AND 
THEIR CENTURIES 
300 Years of the Clockmakers 

The Company of Clockmakers was 
300 this August. 

Why should that interest people who 
are not clockmakers ? Well, their trade 
is so important to us all that two 
great clockmakers, Thomas Tompion and 
George Graham, are buried in West¬ 
minster Abbey. Another had as great 
an honour, for Sir. Walter Scott put him 
into one of his books. He was David 
Ramsey, first Master of the Company. 

The birthday party will not bo held 
till December, because the clockmakers 
are helping to build sand castles in the 
summer holidays, but the banquet will 
be worth waiting for and the Prince of 
Wales will be a guest. 

THE POLICEMAN AND THE 
SEAGULL 

The other day a policeman arrested 
a seagull and took it to ITitchin police 
station. 

We do not know what the charge 
was, but we do know that it was released 
on bail after being given food, water, 
and a rest. 

The policeman had found the gull 
lying exhausted on the road. Luckily, 
he was tlie right kind of man. There 
is one kind of man who always wants to 
kill or cage any wild thing that trusts 
itself to the highway. More than once 
a harmless old badger, that rare ancient 
Briton, has shown his nose only to be 
hunted as if he were a man-eating tiger. 
But the seagull was luckier. 

We wish his protector promotion and 
long life. 


RUSSIA’S SIGNATURE 

Russia's signature has been fixed for 
the first time to a League document. 

It was the international agreement on 
maritime signals drawn up by the con¬ 
ference held at Lisbon last autumn on 
buoyage and coast lighting. 


THE SWORD OF PEACE 
President Hindenburg’s Gift 
to France 

When the French Ambassador went 
to take leave of President Hindenburg in 
Berlin he received a surprise and a gift. 

The old field-marshal took down from 
the wall a sword that was hanging there, 
and had accompanied him wherever he 
lived for more than sixty years. He 
gave it to the ambassador, and in the 
act he gave it back to France. It was 
a French sword. 

On one of the stricken fields of the 
Franco-German War of 1870 young 
Lieutenant Hindenburg had taken it 
from a French officer. He liad prized 
it all his life. 

When the worse war of 1914 came 
the old soldier in spirit drew the sword 
from its scabbard again. But that war 
proved to him as to all the world the 
futility, the bitterness, the hopelessness 
of all war. When it was over the sword 
was sheathed for ever. 

That is liis wish. It is tlie wish of all 
that is wise and sane in Germany. He 
returns the sword to France. 

It is returned not as a conqueror 
returns a sword to an honourable but 
defeated foe. It is returned as the 
token and a wish that its day is over. 


MRS DONKIN BEATS 
HERSELF 

Mrs Polly Donkin has beaten her 
own record. 

Last May tlie Prince of Wales pre¬ 
sented this dear old lady with a gold 
brooch as a token of gratitude for her 
work for the Lifeboat Institution. 

Each August the fishwives of Culler- 
cqats in Northumberland collect for 
these funds, but no one has beaten 
Mrs Donkin's record till this year, when 
she beat it herself by getting £83. That 
is £26 more than she has ever collected. 

Mrs Donkin charms people into being 
generous. You have to be young to bo 
charming, and Mrs Donkin is only 70. 


LIVERPOOL REMEMBERS 
HER PAST 
A Week With the Ships 

Liverpool, the second port in the. 
Empire, has given itself a shipping week. 

The tale of the sea and Liverpool’s 
share in our commerce have been made 
the subject of fascinating exhibitions, of 
song and play and pageantry, of races 
on the river, gorgeous illuminations. 

The chief exhibition has been in St 
George’s Hall; and here the magic story 
of English ships from the year 700 to the 
present day was shown in a superb 
panoramic view, lighted in such a way 
as to give the illusion of the ocean's 
gleam and far horizons. 

Boys and girls who know something 
about ships must have revelled in the 
models displayed and look forward to 
the day, surely coming, when Liverpool 
will have a shipping museum of her own, 
worthy of the great city. 

This display of everything connected 
with the sea and commerce was arranged 
on a vast scale. Museums all over 
England, with South Kensington at the 
head, lent of their treasures. Ship¬ 
builders of the Clyde sent models. 
Famous shipping families handed over 
unique heirlooms for Liverpool to see. 

Models of vessels whose names are a 
t>yword in history were there, and some 
tiny models, less than a foot long, of 
huge liners. All kinds of craft, from 
Arctic whalers and colliers down to 
Burmese canoes, were shown. 

Visitors could peer through Nelson’s 
telescope, look round a wireless cabin, 
read the log-book of famous lightships 
and learn how. the buoy lias developed. 


LITHUANIA 

Tlie people of Lithuania can now 
see their name on the list of countries 
ratifying international labour treaties. 

The country lias been a member of 
the Organisation since 1921, but lias 
waited ten years before taking this 
step. Now it lias ratified five conven¬ 
tions all at once. 
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What Every Wise Man 
Knows 

he nations have come very 
near the Precipice. They 
have broken their word, the pledge 
they made to disarm, and are 
paying for their sin. From end to 
end of the world the road is 
strewn with the witness of their 
disastrous folly. 

If they will not believe this 
great cloud of witnesses they 
will not believe though one rose 
from the dead. 

For nearly 2000 years they 
have been warned. For all that 
time Christianity has been saying 
what every great bank in the 
world is saying now, what every 
Government knows, what every 
sensible business man knows 
to be the basis of his business 
dealings everywhere. 

We are members one of an¬ 
other. We are one great family. 
We must either hate one another 
and perish or love one another 
and live. There is no other way 
for this human race in distress. 

It is Saint Paul who has shown 
us the way out. There never was 
a saner counsel given than his, 
and it is older than any parlia¬ 
ment, older than any pulpit, 
older than printing. Shakespeare 
is a child compared with Paul, 
and in all Shakespeare wrote is 
nothing that shines out so clearly 
in this dark hour as these words of 
the great preacher : 

The manifestation of the Spirit is given 
to every man. To one is given the word of 
wisdom, to another knowledge, to another 
faith, to another healing, to another 
prophecy. But by one spirit we are all 
baptised into one body, whether we be Jews 
or Gentiles, bond or free. 

The eye cannot say to the hand, I have 
no need of thee, nor the head to the feet, 

I have no need of you. Whether one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it ; 
or one member be honoured, all the 
members rejoice with it. 

The world is in trouble because 
it will not believe it ; and now 
it has come home to us. .Men who 
will not listen to the Bible will 
listen to the Bank. If wc do not 
trust each other, says the Bible, 
we are lost ; if we will not trust 
each other, says the Bank, we are 
ruined. The fact that the English 
Pound is safe makes world trade 
possible ; destroy that faith and 
we are lost. If confidence in 
our credit goes every man and 
woman and child will suffer. 
Nothing can save us from the 
failure of the world to believe in us. 

It is to our eternal honour that 
we have led the world in Dis¬ 
armament ; wc have done what 
we could. It will be to our eternal 
honour now to pull together, to 
remember that what we could do 
yesterday wc cannot do today. 
We have made ourselves poor by 
too much spending, and we must 
save ourselves. We too, you and 
I at home, like the nations of the 
world, are members one of 
another. A.M. 


The Young Writer 

Lord Gorell declares that he 
knows a writer who has done 
distinguished work though only about 
21, and who can only write well when 
he is in a room with a gramophone 
and the wireless both on together. 

Now we know how some of the new 
books are written. If he is one of the 
new poets we can well understand it. 

© 

The Police and the Law 

Would if n °t be well for the police 
to help in the safety of the roads 
by applying the law to coaches, buses, 
and charabancs ? 

Wc agree with the Mayor of East¬ 
bourne that the speed of motor-coaches 
is a gross scandal. The law is that 
they should not exceed a speed of 30 
miles an hour, yet every policeman on 
our roads sees them travelling 40 
miles an hour, and sometimes 50. 
It is impossible for them to pull up 
quickly at that speed, and they are the 
gravest possible danger in traffic. 

Every policeman knows it is so; 
the programmes of these vehicles are 
timed so that they cannot possibly 
be kept without breaking the law. If 
we are to have laws would it not be 
well to keep them ? 

© 

The Lion and His Slaves 

. Jiie Conquering Lion of Judah, the 
Elect One of God, in other 
words the Emperor of Abyssinia, 
greets the Anti-Slavery Society and 
will do his best to abolish slavery in 
his dominions. 

We wish Ras Tafari well and believe 
in his good intentions, but it is mpre 
than time that he kept his word. A 
Conquering Lion of Judah should use 
fewer words and free more slaves. 

© 

The Bird and the Car 

^ll who love birds must have been 
interested in the discussion about 
the numbers of birds killed by cars; 
we have read that the road is strewn 
with them. 

We are glad not to believe it. No¬ 
thing is more wonderful than the 
cleverness of a bird in getting out of 
the way, and most of the birds killed 
are birds flying into the screen, usually 
young ones with little experience of 
this hard world. 

We think the case is much exag¬ 
gerated. We have compared the ex¬ 
perience of our friend Mr Hurcomb 
with our own. Mr Hurcomb has been 
motoring a thousand miles a week for 
ten years, and only three times has 
his car killed a bird, always on the 
wing. We have been motoring 25 
years and not until this year had we 
ever killed a bird. This year wc have 
killed two, both on the wing. 

We are satisfied that motorists, with 
the exception of the few hogs licensed 
to drive cars, do all they can to save 
a bird from harm. 


Three Wise Things 

Every man carries an enemy in his 
own bosom. 

A fine woman can do without fine 
clothes. 

A golden, bit does not make the 
horse any better. 

© 

The One Thing He Wanted 

Jt is said that "poverty is going out 
of the world. What, then, will 
happen to genius ? 

It is worth while to remember that 
great saying of Turner's to the noble¬ 
man who showed the artist one of his 
amateur paintings. " My lord," said 
Turner, “you want nothing but poverty 
to become an excellent painter.” 

© 

Tip-Cat 

r jpnE ploughman, says a writer, has been 
a favourite subject with poets. He 
is always turning up. 

0 

^Yattresses are becoming taller, we 
are told. But some of the short 
ones are quite becoming. 

0 

author is busy turning out a history 
of coal-mining. Volumes of smoke, 
in fact. 

□ 

'J'ypewriting can be useful to a girl in 
any walk of life. But more useful 
when she is sitting 
down. 

0 

man has been ad¬ 
vertising for light 
work. Feels lie is a 
match for anything. 

B 

\Yu° decides when 
hoops arc in sea¬ 
son ? asks a correspon¬ 
dent. The answer is 
that they just come 
round. 

0 

New days are dawn¬ 
ing in Russia, says 
a writer. We won¬ 
der what they used to do. 

0 

'JTie laundress has a hard life, says 
one of them. Her work is always 
hung up. 

□ 

acrobat announces he has made 
enough money to retire. He always 
kept a good balance. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

’Y’here are now 61 square miles of 
parks and spaces in London. 
JTgypt, though not in the League, 
has sent it £500 for the crusade 
against opium. 

goMEBODY unknown who robbed 
the State of £5000 has sent £5000 
in Treasury notes to the Treasury. 
JUST AN IDEA 
Why is it that while every other kind 
of business keeps its stock-in-trade to 
itself , and puis its equipment out of 
sight , a garage keeps all its shabby 
stock and all its gaudy equipment on 
the roads ? 


High Over London 

By Our Town Girl 

T ondon has been talking of the 
J cormorant sitting on the Cross of 
St Paul's, and naturally so, for it is 
a wonderful thing. Yet such things 
happen much oftener than we think. 

A few days ago, high over London's 
streets, a heron flew, its wings rising 
and falling with gentle movement, its 
long legs stretched out behind, the 
claws tucked together like hands 
behind the back. 

It was an unusual sight, that wild 
winged creature within a stone's- 
throw of the busy streets. Did it 
occur to its small bird brain to 
inquire of itself what strange land 
it was that it had come upon—what 
those rumbling red buses were, the cars, 
and the myriad hurrying people, 
thicker than a meeting of sparrows ? 

Or was the little mind intent on its 
own green stretches of meadow lighted 
here and there by quiet pools, of 
golden-grey marshlands silent but for 
the curlews crying ? Was it wonder¬ 
ing if it was set in the right way to 
reach again some familiar haunt where 
tiny silver fish curled in flashing 
somersaults ? 

A little, living aeroplane it was, 
perfect in structure, balance, and 
poise, the sensitive machinery proof 
against accident in any weathers. 

It did not know of its perfection 
and was unaware of the grace of its 
quiet flight, this atom from the heart 
of Nature. Its brain was simply bird 
brain. It could not have created so 
much as the dart one flings speeding 
through the air. 

Suddenly, high above it as it passed, 
an air liner struck across the blue. 
The sound of its engine could be heard 
above the traffic's rumble, and one 
who saw it could not help wondering 
whether man, his brain crammed with 
creativeness, having attained to some¬ 
thing of that motion born in a bird 
of the air, would in time to come 
achieve the beauty of the noiseless¬ 
ness of a bird of passage. Silent aero¬ 
planes ! Silent engines on all moving 
things dependent on an engine for 
their movement! How marvellous 
that would be ! 

The aeroplane sped noisily on, but a 
dark, distant speck was all that could 
be seen of the heron, crossing from its 
silent marshes over an unknown world. 
© 

The Unbidden Guest 

Corrow is a lonely thing, 

^ A lonely thing and grey, 
Grey as the veiling fog that hides 
The sunshine from a day. 

f \nd lonely ; unaccompanied 
She comes to each apart ; 
And he must live alone with her 
Who takes her to his heart. 

J\Jor must he swift provision 
make 

For her to haste away, 

For, when she comes, more close 
than joy, 

And longer, will she stay. 

Marjorie WTou 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 



If coal mer¬ 
chants ever 
get slack 
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CHARLIE CHAPLIN HURRIES AWAY 


THAT £120,000,000 

WHAT THE TROUBLE 
IS ABOUT 

The Delay in Letting the Nation 
Realise the Facts of the Case 

NO CAUSE FOR ALARM 

All the world has heard of the expected 
shortage of ^120,000,000 in the next 
British Budget. This is what it all means. 

This estimated deficit is for the 
twelve months beginning April i, 1932, 
and ending on March 31, 1933 * A 
deficit means that the year’s revenue 
from present taxes fails to meet the 
year’s expenditure. The estimate is 
made by the Committee on National 
Expenditure in its report to the Govern¬ 
ment on July 24, 1931* 

There is nothing in this report that 
wc did not know already. Parliament 
knew the facts quite well when it took 
the three months’ holiday, which we 
are glad to see is to be terminated or 
suspended as we suggested. 

What the 120 Millions Mean 

When Mr Snowden, Cha^ellor of 
the Exchequer, made his last Budget 
in M«ay last, he obtained ^37,000,000 
of revenue from special sources. He 
cannot do this twice, so next year he 
will have to find that 37 millions in 
some other way. That is a bad start 
for the next Budget. 

The Budget was estimated for a total 
of 803 millions. Let us start with this 
and sec what has to be added to it. 

Revenue 

1. Mr Snowden’s estimate of revenue 
for the current year was for 803 millions, 
but he took 37 millions from special 
sources, revenue from present taxes is 
likely to fall short by 20 millions, and 
if we subtract this 57 millions we get 
an anticipated revenue for the next 
Budget of 746 millions. 

Expenditure 

2. Mr Snowden’s estimate of ex¬ 
penditure for the current year was for 
803 millions, but there are extra ex¬ 
penses incurred of 12 millions ; Unem¬ 
ployment i Benefit has been largely 
borrowed, and if we now provide it 
out of revenue it means an extra 
40 millions ; the Road Fund has also 

. been borrowing, and if the expenditure 
is i^rovided out of revenue it means 
ten millions ; adding which we get a 
total expenditure for the next Budget 
of 865 millions. 

So we have this very big anticipated 
shortage, thus ; 

Estimated Expenditure .. 865 millions 

Estimated Income ... ... 746 millions 

Deficit .. .. i.. ... 119 millions 

As we have said there is nothing new 
about all this; the Committee dis¬ 
covered nothing. The fuss is because 
the facts were not realised by the public. 

Some people think Unemployment 
Benefit (40 millions) and Road Fund 
(10 millions) ought not to be included. 
Let us briefly state the arguments. 

The Road Fund 

As to the Road Fund borrowing 
we confess wc can see no good reason 
for alarming the nation by including 
this item. The Road Fund has a 
proper revenue of its own, derived from 
the taxes on motorists, and, although 
it is true that it has temporarily run 
ahead of its revenue, that revenue is. 
sufficient in the long run to meet all 
the charges, and there is no need to 
bring the ten millions into the Budget. 

As to Unemployment Benefit the 
matter is. not so clear. The point is 
that the income of the Insurance Fund 
from contributions docs not nearly 
meet the expenditure. The Committee 
think wc ought to cut the doles and to 
find every penny out of current revenue. 
Others argue that for a few years the 
nation is perfectly justified in finding 
the extra money by borrowing, saying 
that the extra expense is really a war 
matter. Others, again, think we should 


C harlie Chaplin is the most famous 
clown the world has ever had. 
People have laughed at him all round the 
Earth. No one would ever think of this 
jolly little man as a prig or a crank. 

Charlie Chaplin has been to Spain for 
the first time, and the other day went to 
see a bullfight at San Sebastian. Of 
course he had heard attacks on bull¬ 
fighting, but he may have thought they 
were launched by faddists. He knows 
otherwise now. 

A great crowd cheered Charlie again 
and again when he arrived. He re¬ 
sponded with his famous smile. But it 
soon went. Whenever the bulls charged 


Continued from the previous column 
sufficiently meet the case by raising 
the contributions, lowering the benefit 
in accordance with the fall in the cost 
of living (so that the lower benefit 
would buy as much as it did two years 
ago), and borrowing a proportion of 
the cost during the crisis. 

The Committee recommend that there 
should be very drastic cuts in ex¬ 
penditure, and that not only should 
unemployment pay be reduced while 
contributions are increased, but big 
cuts should bo made in the pay of- 
teachers and policemen, in road expen¬ 
diture, in afforestation, in agricultural 
research and education, and in maternity 
benefit, and even that a big sum should 
be taken from the B.B.C. and applied 
to national revenue. 

We must leave the details there, as 
possibly the new Government may 
announce its policy definitely even before 
these words arc*in print. 


the poor, broken-down old horses of the 
picadors, horses as gentle and helpless 
as sheep, Charlie covered his ears and 
shut his eyes. He had not come to see 
old horses butchered. 

At the end Charlie hurried away. He 
would not say what he thought about 
bull-fighting. He could not do that 
without offending the nation which 
enjoys it. But we know that the cruelties 
inflicted on those poor old horses have 
taken all the jollity out of the clown’s 
heart for some time. 

Perhaps the new Spain will be able to 
find a braver pastime than this mean 
form of cruelty, 


THE NEGLECT OF A BIG 
MARKET 
Trade With Russia 

It has been pointed out in the House 
of Commons that, while both Germany 
and America have an enormous number 
of industrial experts in Russia, England 
has very few. 

The Germans have 7000 technical men 
in Russia, America has 5000, and Eng¬ 
land only 250. 

The consequence of this neglect is 
that the orders of Russia naturally go 
to Germany, America, and elsewhere and 
not to British manufacturers. 

Russia will always be an enormous 
market, and for many years to come she 
will require .special supplies of goods. 

As things are, the mighty undertakings 
which arc so rapidly rising in Russia 
arc being furnished with machinery not 
of British make. 


THE WORLD BANK 

A NEW IDEA BECOMES 
A POWER 

The Good Work It Has 
Already Done in Europe 

GROWING VALUE OF THE B.I.S. 

The World Bank, so long hoped for 
yet so new in the world's affairs, is doing 
really splendid work. 

As wo have before recorded, it was set 
up by the Young Plan, the revised set¬ 
tlement of German War Reparations 
which was arrived at by an international 
committee of experts under the chair¬ 
manship of Mr Owen 13 . Young, the 
American member. This World Bank is 
already a great historical fact, and we 
have no doubt that it will not only 
remain in existence but become in¬ 
creasingly useful. 

The direct purpose of the World Bank 
is to make it a simple thing for payments 
to be adjusted as between country and 
country. Thus Germany pays her agreed 
Reparations into this Bank, and the 
Bank pays them out to the various 
countries to which they are due. These 
payments have now been suspended for 
a whole year upon the acceptance of 
President Hoover’s suggestion that there 
should be a War Debts Holiday for a 
period of twelve months. 

Nations as Shareholders 

The full title of the World Bank is the 
Bank for International Settlements, and 
its office is at Basle in Switzerland. On 
the Continent it is known by its initials 
as the B.I.S. 

The fact that about 25 nations have 
become shareholders in the B.I.S., and 
that the world’s banking authorities arc 
thus brought into immediate contact, is 
already proving to be of great assistance 
in world affairs. It enables the world’s 
banks to take common action. In May 
this year, when the great Austrian bank, 
the Credit Anstalt, got into difficulties, 
the B.I.S. was able to deal promptly 
with a very difficult and dangerous 
situation. It happened that the monthly 
meeting of the directors of the B.I.S. was 
taking place, and so there was imme¬ 
diate consultation on the Austrian 
difficulties. 

So also when President Hoover made 
his proposal for a War Debts Holiday 
in June. Germany was then passing 
through a terrible financial crisis, and 
again the B.I.S. was a saving factor. In 
a few days, acting through the World 
Bank, the chief, banks of the world 
extended credit to the German Reichs- 
bank and relieved the situation. 

Prompt Action 

So the B.I.S. has already proved to be 
an invaluable institution. While it. was 
set up for the specific purpose of facilita¬ 
ting the payment of War Debts and 
Reparations, it has naturally and pro¬ 
perly enlarged its functions to deal with 
general matters of international finance. 
The prompt action in the case of the 
great German trouble in June prevented 
the gravest disaster. 

Thus it wag again a little later. The 
London Conference of the Great Powers 
on the Hoover Debts Holiday, held at 
the end of July, was glad to use the 
B.I.S. to carry out its plans for the 
strengthening of German finance. Thus 
at one of the most important inter¬ 
national conferences ever held the World 
Bank was formally recognised as a 
convenient and. efficient instrument to 
adjust international financial difficulties. 


£1,000, COD 

Eighteen States have signed the 
League convention for founding the 
International Agricultural Credit Com¬ 
pany and have contributed more than 
the required sum of £1, 000,000. 

The company will start work very 
soon, and it is hoped it will bring much 
relief to distressed farmers in Europe. 


Punch and Judy 



Punch and Judy are frightened 

A pair of Syrian bear cubs only three months old are among the most attractive babies at 
the London Zoo. They have been named Punch and Judy. 
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GREY OWL 

FRIEND OF THE BEAVER 

A Pleasant Nature Story 
From the Backwoods 

CALL OF THE WILD 

A very pleasant story comes from 
Canada about tlie North American 
beaver. It has found a friend. 

The friend • is a backwoodsman of 
Indian birth who has been given the 
task, for which be asked, of preserving 
the beaver in one of the Canadian 
National Preserves, Riding Mountain, 
Park; in Manitoba. 

In' the centuries-old history of the 
beaver in.North' America it has had very 
few. The Red Indians used to trap the 
creature for its fur, but their depreda¬ 
tions reduced its .numbers hardly at all. 

, There:'were- -always far more beavers 
than Red Men, as there were also far 
more bison. It was only when the white 
hunters came that the numbers of all 
three began to diminish. 

The War on Bison and Beaver 

The bisonwent first, and it was neither 
the plough nor the settler that drove 
out the bison, but the rifle. The buffalo 
skin was the lure. 

With the beaver, as with the bison, 
relentless pursuit thinned them down 
to a point-when their disappearance was 
threatened from all but the streams and 
lakes of the Canadian wilderness. Alarm 
was felt and restrictions were imposed 
on the taking of the beaver and the sale 
of tlieir pelts.' ’ < 

During those years of closed seasons 
the beaver, colonics prospered arid their 
numbers went up again in the far north 
and north-cast. Then the restrictions 
were removed, . and about 1921 the 
attack was renewed with a fresh intensity 
and more devastating methods. 

How Education Humanizes 

The Indian backwoodsman who is 
now the Beaver’s Friend has a history 
which' reads strangely except to those 
who know the good Red Indian at his 
best. He had been a trapper when a 
young man. But he was educated and 
was well known as a guide. He served 
in the war, and returning home felt 
again the call of the Wild. 

But it was a different Wild from that 
which he had known. He sought solitude, 
but everywhere he went found traces of 
the intensive hunting that was threaten¬ 
ing the beaver with extinction. In five 
years he travelled 2000 miles, seeking to 
find some beaver colony not claimed by 
any other hunter. Near a wilderness lake 
he discovered one. . 

Then the Indian hunter forsook liis 
old vocation.’ He became not trapper 
but friend." O11 a small scale he made 
himself a Conservator of the hunted. 
While he dwelled in his solitude, making 
such friends with the beaver that they 
came at his call, he discovered a new 
talent., He had, as we have said, been 
educated. He found he could write. 

A Trapper Turned Tamer 

Under his signature of Grey Owl, his' 
Indian name, he began to contribute 
articles to magazines and periodicals 
on the wild life with which he was so 
familiar that he was almost a part of it. 
He helped the Dominion Government to 
secure 1 a moving-picturd of beavers at' 
work on their dam, and this is. tod a}?- 
being shown in schools and colleges. 

: ' By such means young Canada may 
learn to preserve the valuable and in¬ 
teresting creatures which are part of the 
treasure of their land. 

... -The last step in Grey Owl’s career has 
been his appointment as one of the 
guardians of the Manitoba Preserve. 
What 'a guide he will make to those who 
seek 'to .find there the harmless wild 
creatures dwelling and working as they 
* did before the hunter ever set foot in 
that silent land. 


THE SILLIEST POST 
IN LONDON 

SAYING IT TWICE 

One Hole For the Big Hens 
and One For the Small 

THE TRAFFIC MIND 

There are ninety times too many signs 
on our roads, says Mr Beverley Nichols. 
We wonder if he should not have said 
ninety-nine. 

There is one that should disappear 
within five minutes, if not on the ground 
thatrit is-dangerous at any rate on the 
ground that it is stupid ; and if not on 
the ground that it is stupid then on the 
•ground that it is unnecessary and serves 
no purpose. 

It stands outside the National Gallery 
at the corner facing St Martin's-in-the- 
Fields. It is perhaps the silliest post in 
London for it is one of two stuck in the 
pavement side by side, both saying the 
same thing. They are everlastingly in 
people's way ; wc do not know how 
many people have run into them in the 
struggle to get across the road at this 
busy point. 

A Good Idea Spoiled 

The tendency to do the right thing in 
the wrong way has rarely been better 
shown than by these posts. They are 
Please Cross Here, posts, and no one 
questions the soundness of the idea of 
such posts in educating’the public to 
cross at proper places. But the proper 
place for them is on the electric.standard 
which is nearly always available in the 
middle of the road, and not on a special 
post on the pavement. 

In this case, however, the official mind 
which does these things has put two 
posts at the same point because tlierd are 
two ways of crossing . Since our odd man 
made two holes for the hens to go 
through, one for the big ones and one for 
the little ones , nothing more curious has 
happened than this. 

A Waste of Good Wood 

It docs not seem to have occurred to 
whoever put up these posts that the 
public is intelligent enough to under¬ 
stand that it may cross either way. It 
does not seem to have occurred to them 
that, even if it is necessary to treat the 
public with such simplicity, it is quite 
possible to put two boards on one post. 

So it comes about that, at a particu¬ 
larly dangerous point in our London 
traffic system, somebody has been 
allowed to put up two awkward posts in 
the middle of the pavement, advertising 
at once that the official mind works in 
this very curious way, and that it regards 
the public as a multitude of sheep. The 
C.N. suggests that in any case the 
official mind should begin to ask itself if 
the experimental period of all these posts 
is not now over, and if the time lias not 
come for. us to have these notices put on 
the lamp-post in the middle of the road 

SAVE THE FRUIT 
Kent Shows the Way 

'Last year the C.N. recorded the’ 
success of the fruit-canning industry 
in the West of England; this year Kent, 
a county most suited to'the cultivation 1 
of soft .fruits, has seen the establishment 
of its first canning • factory at Paddock 
Wood. 

It has. met with immediate success, 
nearly .100 workers being continuously 
employed and a larger building being' 
planned for next year. 

. Nothing is more distressing to a 
worker than to see his produce perish, • 
and this factory in the fruit fields will 
gladden many a farmer’s heart. 

The industry helps a metal industry 
• also, for the 40 firms engaged in making' 
cans last year had an output of 30 
hniliiQn cans. 

This new industry of our country¬ 
side deserves all the support we can 
give it. . 


A LITTLE PRESENT 
FROM FRANCE 

ONE STRICKEN PLACE 
TO ANOTHER 

The Good Work of the I.C.S. 
Goes On in Wales 

HEROIC SPIRIT AT WORK 

The little town of Lagardc in the 
South of France has‘sent’ a gift of ^140 
to Brynmawr in South Wales, 0 from 
one stricken place to one worse off, 
with love and sympathy.” 

Lagardc received the help of the 
International Civil Service workers last 
year, and sends this sum to assist with 
the work this year as a sign of gratitude. 
And not only that, for many farmers 
from Lagarde volunteered their services 
to go wherever they might be needed to 
help some other place'this year. 

A Park on a Coal-Tip 

During the terrible floods last year 
t 20 of the 140 houses in Lagarde were 
utterly destroyed. Then the army of 
peace, came along, and 245 men and 
women from 14 countries gave three 
weeks or more of their time during the 
five months that the I.C.S. worked to 
clear up the debris and assist in setting 
Lagarde on its feet again. And Lagarde 
does.not forget. 

The money they have sent is being 
used to buy cement and other material 
needed to carry out the plans for 
making a park of a coal tip in Brynmawr, 
and installing a swimming-pool and a 
paddJiug-pond in the park. The engineer 
who constructed the swimming-pool 
at the neighbouring town of Kbbw Vale 
is giving bis services to aid Brynmawr. 
This is a great change from times past 
when the two towns were such intense 
rivals that they used even to attack one 
another with clubs. 

No Task For Idlers 

In sending out the .call for voluntary 
workers this year the director of the 
International Civil Service wrote : 

“Why should only war make heroes? 
As for us, we believe that peace is still 
more worthy of wholehearted sacrifice. 
We call for men of all ages and all 
conditions. The chief qualification is 
that they be men with enthusiasm and 
the spirit of' devotion. No idlers need 
apply.” 

This call has been answered in full 
measure. Forty men and women, 
young and old, of every walk in life, 
arc working side by side this summer 
to make a town in Wales a better 
place to live in. 


THE WOMEN OF OPORTO 

'The'Governor of Oporto, unhappy at 
seeing women carrying bundles on their 
heads from the warehouses to the 
barges, recently issued an order for¬ 
bidding them to do this work. 

The women, however, did not share 
his opinion that the work was de¬ 
grading ’and too laborious, nor did 
they wish to give up the only paid work 
they ever had. So they promptly called 
upon .the Governor and begged him to 
cancel his order. 

The' chivalrous Governor has now- 
withdrawn liis order until he can find 
for these women . occupations which he 
considers more suited to them. 


JINZOSEKI 

A curious new stone, made artificially, 
is being. used very largely in the new 
British Embassy building in Tokyo. 

It is Japanese man-made granite and is 
called jinzoseki. Besides being made in 
large, blocks it', can be applied to the 
surface of buildings and a beautiful 
granite-like effect produced which adds 
much to their-beauty. 


THE PHOTOSTAT 

What It Is and Does 

A NEW BOON AT THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

Something new has come into out 
public libraries, thanks to the enterprise 
of Birmingham. ' * *" - ' 

The legal obligation of registrars in 
many American States to retain photo¬ 
graphic copies of all deeds and important 
documents to ensure absolute accuracy 
led to the invention of the special camera 
called the Photostat. Most of the big 
American libraries possess one or more, 
New York owning four. * 

The Birmingham Public Library has 
the distinction of being the first to install 
one in England. 

When Negatives Are Best 

The camera is a somewhat imposing 
apparatus,, but is very simple to use, 
and can be adjusted up and down, 
backward and forward, with the greatest 
ease. The lens points down oil to an 
adjustable horizontal plane on which 
the books, maps, pictures, and so on, to 
be photographed are laid. The image 
is reflected by means of a mirror to the 
sensitive paper, on the principle of the 
periscope. Two rows of strong violet 
ray lamps shine down on the plane. 

After an exposure the exposed paper 
is automatically cut off the reel, and 
wound successively into a. light-tight 
developing tank, a fixing-bath, and a 
washing chamber. The , result is a 
negative; that is, it has.white lines on a 
black ground. 

To obtain a positive; the negative has 
to be re-photographed. I11 the negative 
form, however, engineering and archi¬ 
tectural drawings often show up clearer 
than as a positive. Both forms are 
perfect in their detail. 

Perfecting the Imperfect 

Photographs can be made up to 
twenty-two inches by eighteen in size, 
but as many small pictures can be made 
simultaneously ’ as will lit within these 
dimensions on the plane. A different 
lens is necessary for coloured prints, 
though, of course, the colours are not 
reproduced. 

The library offers its services to the 
public , at a nominal charge of tcnpcnce 
ai square foot, which just covers 
expenses. Architects, business .firms, 
and students are taking more and more 
advantage of the facilities as they 
become better known. 

Bibliophiles and libraries often pos¬ 
sess a mutilated copy of some valuable 
book. By borrowing from some source a 
perfect copy, and having the missing or 
torn pages or illustrations photographed, 
they are enabled to complete their own 
imperfect copies. • " 

CLASS ON RAILWAYS 
Why Not Abolish It ? 

We have noted from time to time 
with much satisfaction the reforming 
spirit exhibited by our railways. 

. We hope they will not be weary in 
well-doing, for there, remains much to 
reform. 

- Among other things, why not abolish 
that. astonishing description of Third 
Class. In the old days there were 
•First Class, Second Class, and Third 
Class, but Second Class has now 
almost entirely disappeared. So we 
have left the curious description of 
First Class and Third Class. . • ■ 

What a curious sense of humour it 
is that thus divides the British people 
into Firsts and Thirds ! When wc see 
the large number of empty, or nearly 
empty, First Class carriages on our 
suburban lines we wonder why the 
railways have not the sense to do what 
the Tubes have done and recognise that 
the British people are all of one class* 
and that class First Class. 
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Floodlighting big ben • The town smith • Throwing the javelin 



Saxon England Again—-This picture of Saxon warriors and ladles shows some of the players A Graceful Snort_Thrnuuin>« «„ , 

waiting to take their parts in the historical pageant at Walmer Castle. P V snorts meetings thL^i Javelin, a weapon of great antiquity, is an event at many 

8r5 ° rts meetings. These girls are being taught in Battersea Park how it is done. 






The Merciless Sea- Winchelsea in Sussex suffered badly during 
the recent gales, as told on page 4. Seas washed Into this old 
inn and caused considerable damage. 



at Vetschaij “in” BT^ndei^burfl^when^kufndreds 8 £o°me “from^hS ^Iv'o* L °n ^un'fa^H^r Is nectTo^famo " 0 °b Hd" t '° n T* 10 Town Blacksmith—Children coming home from 
eewald forests wearlna their national costumes, like those airle. as this p.ctureof B ia P Ben shows See Da™*?*’ i? M wST, nTwolzer s’^A Mey r^ea^ ' thf S^'nd!' 




The Chicken Bus— On a poultry farm at Potton in Bedfordshire 
where 10,000 chickens are kept a number of old London buses 
are used as chicken-houses. Each bus accommodates 200 birds. 



Spreewald 


school looked 
, but this smith 
See page 4- 
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COAL NOT YET 
DEFEATED 

ITS CHANCE IN THE 
FUTURE 

The Oil That Displaced One 
Hundred Thousand Miners 

WHY NOT PRODUCE THE OIL? 

Last year of petroleum and petroleum 
products, including petrol, we imported 
over 2000 million gallons, for which over 
^46,000,000 was paid. 

Measured by weight our imports 
amounted to nine million tons, so that 
we have, through the march of inven¬ 
tion, become largely dependent upon 
this imported fuel, though Britain her¬ 
self has magnificent stores of coal. 

Before the war the quantity imported 
was only about a fifth of what it is now. 
Petroleum has driven perhaps 100,000 
coalminers out of work. 

Why Oil is Replacing Coal 

Both on land and sea petroleum has 
triumphed over coal for some uses. The 
Navy has to use oil because it is a more 
efficient and handy fuel. Our passenger 
and cargo ships arc discarding coal 
because the use of oil economises ship 
space, makes room for cargo, and avoids 
the dirt of coaling. Further, when oil is 
used to drive the ship by.a motor work¬ 
ing on the internal-combustion prin¬ 
ciple, boilers are got rid of, steam be¬ 
comes obsolete, and the steamship gives 
way to the motor-ship. 

Our roads bear millions of oil- 
propelled vessels carrying millions of 
passengers and goods which of old were 
carried on coal-driven trains. 

Then again, whereas we used to send 
coal abroad to be picked up by steamers 
at coaling stations, now the coaling 
station is fast becoming obsolete. 

Oil From Coal 

Petroleum, or rock oil, is a natural 
distillation from organic matter in the 
Earth. Coal also is an organic sub¬ 
stance, and from it science has dis¬ 
covered how to distil oil. Here is a great 
ray of hope for the coal industry. 

The process of oil distillation is called 
hydrogenation. The process consists of 
mixing finely-ground coal with oil and 
heating the mixture in a cloud of com- 
ressecl hydrogen. The hydrogen com¬ 
ines with the coal, and by varying the 
process we can obtain not only petrol 
for motor-cars but paraffin, oil for 
lubricating, heavy fuel-oil, and so on. 
This means that from coal we have 
learned how to produce all the varied 
products that arc derived from natural 
petroleum. 

While wc know how to distil oil from 
coal, it is not yet clear whether it can be 
so produced at a price to compete with 
the current price of the imported article. 

Using Up the World’s Oil 

' Why is imported oil so cheap ? There 
is a very simple answer to this question. 
While England has little or no natural 
oil supply, great oilfields exist in the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, South 
America, Russia, Persia, and other 
places. Though these oilfields will 
probably be entirely exhausted within 
a comparatively short period, their 
pwners arc all bringing their oil to 
market at the same time and as fast as 
they can. While the oil has simply to 
be drilled for, getting coal is a difficult 
and expensive business; and when a great 
'deal of a substance comes to market at 
once it necessarily becomes cheap. 

It is asserted, however, that if a 
hydrogenation plant of great size were 
erected to deal with coal on a consider¬ 
able scale we could even now compete 
with the natural oil by distillation from 
coal. Indeed, it is stated that splendid 
artificial petrol can be produced for 
about 7 cl a gallon. 

If we produced our own oil from coal 
it would mean the treatment of 30 


Cat and dog Tales 

Instinct is the name we humans give 
to intelligence in animals, but here are 
two stories of a cat and dog which 
show how indefinable is the borderline 
between instinct and thought. 

During a recent heat-wave (they have 
summers in America) two American 
ladies, Mrs Gove and Mrs Davis, were 
sleeping in the garden when they were 
frightened by the ominous rattle of a 
poisonous snake. 

At once they got up and made for 
the house. To their relief the rattling 
immediately ceased, and all was silence 
under the stars. 

They had nearly reached the house 
when the pet cat suddenly appeared in 
front of Mrs Davis, gave a strange 
growl like that of a dog, and leaped 
fiercely up at her as if to bite her. 

A Rattlesnake In the Path 

It was all' very terrifying, and Mi's 
Davis screamed and started to run. 
The cat growled more fiercely and again 
sprang up at her. 

She stood still and the cat was quiet 
at once, so she waited until her daughter 
came with a lantern. There immedi¬ 
ately in her path Mrs Davis saw a 
rattlesnake poilcd up, the brave cat 
standing in. front of it desperately 
endeavouring to protect her mistress 
from danger. 

The other true story also comes from 
America. Old Red, a coon hound, was 
devoted to Pete, a young white collie. 
They were playing together one day 
not long ago when Pete fell into a dis¬ 
used quarry-hole near the town of 
Gladstone. It was a lonely place, and 
there was little hope of human help. 
But Old Red did his best. He could not 
rescue his friend, but he kept him alive 
by feeding him. Every day he brought 
most of his own food to the top of the 
quarry-hole and dropped it down to the 
prisoner. 

Dog Feeds Dog 

Old Red must have made many 
journeys to this place, for he begged 
bones from his master's neighbours 
and brought them also along to Pete. 
The rest of the time he spent in keeping 
watch at the top of Pete's prison. What 
a comfort it must have been to Pete to 
know that a friend was near and that he 
was not all alone I 

Eight days passed. Then at last Old 
Red’s master noticed , his dog running 
off with most of his dinner in his mouth. 

“ Come here ! Come back ! ” he 
shouted. 

But Old Red took no notice. This 
was such unusual conduct that his 
master followed him. Old Red turned 
round and wagged his tail encourag¬ 
ingly ; in fact, he wriggled all over 
with joy, then guided him straight to 
Pete’s prison. 

A rescue party was soon procured, 
and a man was lowered by ropes into 
the hole. At the bottom he found Pete 
still hale and hearty. ' By the collie’s 
side was a large pile of bones, all of 
which had been dropped down to him 
by his faithful and generous old friend. 

Continued from the previous column 
million tons of coal a year, and the 
employment of 100,000 miners and 
almost as many more men at the various 
new works. 

Whatever the truth about the present 
cost of distilling oil from coal, there is 
no doubt about the future. 

Natural oil will become dear, for the 
world is wasting its oil. Consequently 
with the lapse of time’our oil will be 
produced from coal. The temporary 
position is bad for the coal industry, but 
the future is bright; and while we may 
look forward to the day when raw coal 
will no longer be much in use, that does 
not mean that coal will go out of use. 

Coal will no longer bo transported and 
used as a crude article, but will be 
manufactured into liquid fuel or elec¬ 
tricity, and used even more widely than 
it is today unless further invention dis¬ 
places both oil and coal as fuel. 


THE VISITORS 
NOBODY WANTS 

The Mosquito Comes 
to Paris 

THEIR CHANGING WAYS 

Paris has received a throng of 
visitors this summer of whom it may 
freely be said that the city prefers their 
room to their company. They are 
mosquitoes. 

They have not been attracted by the 
Colonial Exhibition, for they came last 
year before it opened, and though they 
are called mosquitoes, which is a name 
associated with a tropical pest, they arc 
really mere common gnats. But these 
ordinary natives, which arc found on the 
verge of every pond and most streams 
from the Seine to the Marne, appear to 
be forsaking the country to come to town. 

Domesticated Gnats 

This new departure is not confined to 
Paris. The country gnat is coming to 
town in many places, even in England, 
though here it is not so noticeable 
as elsewhere. The better drainage of 
English towns is perhaps against them, 
and one kind of gnat appears to have 
forsaken England. This is the gnat 
which carries the parasite of malaria. 
It was common in some counties in the 
Middle Ages. Probably it has not gone 
altogether. 

This dread visitant is not the one that 
threatens Paris, but the ordinary and 
very unpleasant variety which stings or 
bites and leaves unpleasant traces of its 
visit on its unhappy victims. Tt is sug¬ 
gested that these gnats arc becoming 
domesticated in Paris, and are changing 
their habits and way of life so as to do 
so. They no longer need stagnant pools 
in which to multiply. 

A Wind-borne Pest 

It is not impossible, for there are many 
varieties of mosquito, some of which can 
even make themselves at home in sea¬ 
water, and few of which need very much 
water in which to breed. An old tomato 
tin half filled with rainwater will con¬ 
tent any mosquito and enable it to leave 
a large family behind. 

A more likely explanation of the 
presence' of mosquitoes in Paris is the 
past summer, which has been both moist* 
and windy. The winds have brought 
in the insects from the neighbouring 
woods and forests about Versailles and 
St Germain. 

A change in the summers and the 
mosquitoes will again leave the towns. 
But it is difficult to see what measures 
can be taken to eject them. They arc 
proof even against the high prices which 
Paris charges for board and lodging. 

A CASE BETWEEN 
NATIONS 

Finland, Russia, and the Ships 

When the Council of the League of 
Nations meets again its members will 
have to decide what action to take in a 
claim made by Finland against England. 

During the war the Russian Govern¬ 
ment took the merchant ships of their 
Finnish subjects and used them in the 
transport of goods between Russia and 
her allies, A Government invariably 
pays compensation to shipowners for 
this action ; but the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion, whereby Finland secured her free¬ 
dom, set at naught all hope of compen¬ 
sation from Russia. 

Finland is therefore claiming ^600,000 
from the British Government ! Why we 
should be called upon to pay is a mystery, 
and our Government has naturally 
replied that the transaction was between 
Finnish shipowners and the Russian 
Government, while, even if we admitted 
this. claim, it would have to be set-off 
against the millions Russia owes us. 

If Finland persists in her claim it will 
doubtless be sent to the Permanent 
Court at The Hague for judgment on 
fact and international law. 


THE BELLS OF BOW 

SHALL THEY GO ON 
RINGING? 

The Church Which is Shaken 
Every Day to Its Foundations 

A MITE FOR DICK 
WHITTINGTON’S SAKE 

We cannot believe there is a danger 
that Bow Bells may never ring again, 
that Bow Church is in danger. 

Big Ben in the west, Bow Bells in the 
cast, are the two chief sounds that 
spell home for the exiled Londoner 
returning to an ever-changing capital, 
and magic for those who come to London 
on a visit. 

It always seemed a stroke of luck 
if the bus stopped in Cheapsidc when the 
hour chimed from Bow steeple. With 
a little imagination we could stand in the 
place of weary, hungry Dick Whittington 
on Highgate Hill, and hear those notes 
sound across the woods and fields calling 
to him to return. 

The Dragon of Bow 

For over five years those beloved 
chimes have been silent in* Wren’s 
lovely steeple, which is such a different 
sight from what it was when Whittington 
was Mayor of London in 1406. Bow 
Church, originally founded in the 
Confessor's reign, a miracle of Norman 
building, was lost in the Great Fire. 
Wren rebuilt it about 1680, beginning 
20 feet above the old Norman crypt 
which is still there, one of the rarest 
sights in London. 

Of the £15,4 00 the rebuilding cost 
Wren spent over ^7000 on the steeple, 
built it in three storeys with a dome to 
support the lantern and spire, and above 
the spire the famous dragon of Bow. 
This fantastic creature measures eight 
feet five inches from one wing to 
another, with a cross of gold at the 
end'of the wings. 

Corroded Bells and Cracked Walls 

There were then five bells. The full 
peal of ten rang first for the birthday 
of George the Third. In 1881 two more 
bells were added. They all act as mere 
companions to the tenor bell, the Great 
Bell of Bow, which weighs over 53 cwt 
and must have two men to ring it. 

And now the church is in danger, and 
some of the bells arc cracked and 
corroded so that they must not ring 
again lest vibration should hurt them 
still'worse. It has been found that part 
of the ceiling is in a sad state owing to a 
leaky roof, the work of the dreaded 
beetle, and dry rot. There are cracks in 
the walls and some are leaning outward, 
which means careful underpinning. 

A cracked church in Cheapsidc which 
is shaken to its marrow daily by the 
vibration of hundreds of buses is a 
danger to the street, but a shaky Bow 
Church is a sadder thing still, and will 
bring many a sigh from lovers of 
London the world over. 

An Urgent Need 

The beloved place can be saved, of 
course, and the bells set ringing again 
in a great clamour of joy in the home city 
of so many great and dear in our history, 
but it will be at a cost. The church itself 
was once rich and now is poor,, and can 
only count on ^130 a year for upkeep. 
The repairs will cost altogether about 
£\ 5,000. Of this ^3500 must come at 
once if the church is to be saved. 

So now Bow Bells, in their pathetic 
silence, arc calling to their friends for 
sixpences, shillings, crowns, and pounds 
to raise the forgotten music and make 
secure for future generations a bit of 
very old London. Your mite should be 
sent to Sir Louis Newton, St Mary-lc- 
Bow, Cheapsidc, London, E.C.2. 


FOR THIS MUCH THANKS 

Hoxton Market Christian Mission asks 
us to acknowledge ten pounds sent anony¬ 
mously for their Holiday Fund by a gen¬ 
erous C.N. reader who signs himself Ii, R. 
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THE MAN WITH THE 
WATER JUG 

Stars of Aquarius 

A UNIVERSE OF COUNTIESS SUNS 

By the C.N, Astronomer 

Probably none of the strange celestial 
figures representing the constellations of 
the Zodiac are less known than Aquarius, 
popularly known as the Man with the 
Water Jug. 

Many will think that this deified sym¬ 
bol, representing the rainy season of the 
ancients, has been uncommonly generous 
with his celestial libations this summer. 

The stellar glories of this constella¬ 
tion are not very striking to the naked 
eye, two stars only, Alpha and Beta, 
being at all prominent. 

They may be easily found, together 
with other noteworthy stars, with the 
aid of the star-map, to the south of the 



The chief stars of Aquarius 


tittle constellation of the Dolphin, which 
was described in the C.N. for August 15, 
Aquarius being due south between ix 
and 12 o’clock, and its chief stars about 
one-third of the way up from the 
horizon toward qverhead. 

Beta is composed of two stars. 
The brighter of them is an immense sun 
much larger than ours, and about 13 
million times as far away, its light taking 
204 years to reach u§. The other star 
is very faint, and probably only appears I 
near to the other through being seen in 
the line of sight, 

Alpha in Aquarius is a still larger 
sun, radiating 500 times more light and 
heat than our Sun. Yet how small 
Alpha appears compared with it! This 
is because it is about 20,600,000 times 
as far away, while its light takes some 
325 years to reach us. 

Now, Alpha is on the right shoulder 
of Aquarius, the Man with the Water 
Jug ; to the east of Alpha will be seen 
a group of four stars, not so bright but 
of considerable interest, for they re¬ 
present the Water Jug out of which he 
is pouring the water. 

Floods in Babylonia 

This symbolised the Babylonian elev¬ 
enth month, which was named Shabatu, 
and meant the Curse of Rain, for this 
annually brought floods to Babylonia, 
not infrequently disastrous ones. 

The central star of this group, re¬ 
presenting the jug, is Zeta in Aquarius, 
and is composed of two suns of almost: 
the same size. The two revolve around 
a central point between them, but at an 
enormous distance apart, once in about 
1625 years. (This is as near as can be 
ascertained at present.) They arc nearly 
16 million times as far away as our Sun, 
or 251 light-years distant. 

North of Beta, in the position 
indicated on the star-map, is one of 
those marvels of the heavens, a universe 
of countless suns. It is generally known 
by its first Catalogue Number, Messier 2; 
appearing when seen through telescopes 
of sufficient power as a globular mass of 
myriads of scintillating points of light, 
the whole occupying an apparent area 
about a fifth the diameter of the Moon. 

Unfortunately nothing can be seen 
by the naked eye, each star of this 
countless cluster being of but fourteenth 
or fifteenth magnitude. This does not 
mean that they are small, diminutive 
suns all packed together in a globular 
mass, but that they only appear thus 
owing to their terrific distance, amount¬ 
ing to many thousands of light-years. 

Actually most of those suns are very 
much larger than ours, and their distance 
apart from one another is comparable to 
the distance which the nearest stars arc 
from our Sun. G. F. M. 
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Slums at sea? 

Surprising News About 
British Ships 

So easy is it for disease to be carried 
on ships that great ports like London 
and Manchester have sanitary author¬ 
ities with officers to inspect the ships that 
berth in them. 

The report on the ships entering Man¬ 
chester last year reveals the astonishing 
news that the standard of cleanliness on 
British ships is still very low. One 
quarter of the ships of all nationalities 
were found to be unsanitary and the 
proportion among British ships was 
nearly one-third. Our sailing-ships were 
the worst, 25 out of 64 failing to satisfy 
the inspector. 

This is a matter in which public 
opinion must come to the rescue of the 
seamen, who are often willing to accept 
as inevitable the .wretched quarters 
allotted to them. 

Some friends of the C.N. were visiting 
a Russian steamer at London Bridge the 
other day and found that the crew had 
quarters as comfortable as those of the 
passengers they were taking with them 
to the Baltic. 

That state of affairs may be ideal, but 
sanitary conditions on our ships should 
keep pace with the new standards of 
healthy living enjoyed by workers in 
England. Slums at sea must go as well 
as slums on land. 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS 
The Ferret and the Ducklings 

A ferret at Diss in Norfolk had such a 
surprise in its family that it reversed 
some of the instincts of its tribe. 

Among its baby ferrets it found two 
ducklings, and it has brought up these 
foster children. 

They were thrust upon it with even 
less purpose than the cuckoo displays 
in laying its eggs in another bird's 
cradle. The duck's eggs were cracked, 
and the fowl dealer who owned both 
ducks and ferrets, thinking them of no 
further use, liad thrown them into the 
ferret’s .box of straw. The ferret would 
eat them. 

Instead of that the ferret lay on them, 
and two ducklings hatched out. The next 
time the fowl man came to see liow the 
ferret and her litter were getting on he 
found two ducklings waddling about 
among the family. The old ferret seemed 
completely oblivious to the fact that 
they were no children of hers. Her only 
anxiety was to keep them from straying 
from home. 

It is as strange an example of the 
vagaries of maternal instinct among 
animals as can well be imagined. The. 
association of a ferret with ducklings is 
generally as perilous to the birds as that 
of tlie fox with the geese. 

Fox and ferret are both bird hunters., 
A ferret as a bird-lover is strange indeed. 


632,000 RAILWAYMEN 

Despite railway depression the British 
railways still employ 632,000 persons, 
which is about one in every 18 of our 
working population. . 

This great armv of. workpeople does 
invaluable work, for it carries not only 
passengers but food, animals, coal, ore, 
timber, bricks, stone, and manufac¬ 
tured articles of every sort and kind. 

The figures of the case are stupendous. 
In a year the railways carry 263 million 
tons of coal and minerals, 17 million 
animals, and 55 million tons of merchan¬ 
dise, to say notjiing of 218 million 
gallons of milk and 76 million parcels 
in addition *to mail bags and parcels. 
The paper carried by the railways in a 
year would cover an eighth of the sur¬ 
face of the whole country. 

Railway traffics show a heavy decrease 
this year, being in the first 29 weeks of 
the year -£12,000,000 less than in 1929. 
There will undoubtedly be great im¬ 
provement in a few years time, but to¬ 
day the railways are hard put to it. 


Oh Dear, What can 
the Matter Be? 

400 Golfers Oblige 
Mrs Robin 

It was a matter of life or death. That 
was why the Board of Governors of the 
Hill crest Golf Club, Missouri, held an 
emergency meeting the other day. 

All kinds of important business and 
professional engagements were cancelled 
by the committee members, most of 
whom were busy professional men or 
managing directors of important firms. 
Some had travelled fifteen or twenty 
miles in response to this urgent summons. 

What was it all about ? Air Hoyland, 
the president, who was the head of a large 
flour-mills company and had with great 
difficulty spared the time to be present, 
cleared his throat and said in a solemn 
voice : 

“.On the bridge across the ravine 
.from Number 2 Tee to Number 2 Fair¬ 
way a pair of robins have built a nest, 
and there is an egg in it. In a day or two 
more eggs will be probably laid in it." 

A Nest on a Bridge 

Mr Hoyland told the committee that 
he wanted them to pass a temporary law 
forbidding anyone to cross that bridge 
till the last of the young robins had left 
the nest. 

Somebody suggested that a sign tell¬ 
ing people to look out for the nest would 
be quite enough, for surely nobody 
would disturb it. 

But the chairman would not agree. 
The birds had built right on the floor of 
the bridge, and even if nobody accident¬ 
ally kicked it the sound of feet passing 
so close would certainly frighten the 
parent birds away. 

He explained that times are hard for 
a robin in spring, when tlie mother and 
father robin have to find worms to feed 
four or five hungry nestlings, and he 
asked* the members if they had ever 
watched a robin's nest, or if they knew 
that a baby robin was supposed to eat 
its weight in worms every day ? 

So sure had tlie chairman been of the 
sympathy of the committee members 
that beforehand he had painted a sign 
with the words : 

Help the Robins to Raise Their Family . 

Please Do Not Cross the Bridge . 

Mr Hoyland had guessed rightly. 
There was only a short discussion before 
the committee agreed not only to have 
this notice put.up at each side of the 
bridge but also to pass the resolution for¬ 
bidding people to cross until Mr and Mrs 
Robin and their family had left the nest. 

And so each end of the bridge was 
barricaded, with as little noise as possible, 
we may be sure, so that the birds should 
not be disturbed. And the signs were 
also posted up as an extra precaution. 

The Golfers Rewarded 

Mrs Cock Robin sat in state on her 
nest on the fioor of the bridge, hatching 
her four eggs, while the 400 members of 
the club toiled up and down the steep 
and rugged slopes of the ravine. 

Most of them were wealthy people, 
used to every luxury and to being carried 
up quite short ascents by lifts instead of 
using their own power. But there was 
never a word of complaint from any of 
these golfers during the several weeks 
while Mr and Mrs Robin were rearing 
their young. They only asked as a reward 
to be allowed to have a peep from a 
distance at the nest, where sometimes 
they caught a glimpse of the bright, 
watchful eyes of Mrs Cock Robin, and 
later on of the four gaping beaks of the 
baby birds down which vanished an 
incredible number of worms. 


OUR TIME OFF 

This civilisation is not going to depend 
so much on what we do when we work 
as on what we do in our time off. We 
are organising the production of leisure ; 
we need better organisation of its con¬ 
sumption. President Hoover 


II 



there’s 
Happiness, 
in Health 

C HILDREN who are healthy 
are so gloriously alive. 
They enjoy every minute of every 
day. They are happy because 
healthy. The health that ensures 
happiness depends so much on 
correct diet and proper nourish¬ 
ment. Every particle of the material 
used in creating energy and en¬ 
suring healthy development is 
obtained from nourishment. 

Children need more nourishment 
than ordinary food supplies. That 
is why “ Oval tine ” should be their 
daily beverage. This delicious 
food-drink contains, in a concen¬ 
trated and easily digested form, 
all the nourishing elements and 
vitamins esssential for healthy 
growth and development. 

“ Ovaltine ” is prepared from 
creamy milk, malt extract, and 
eggs from our own and selected 
farms. These are Nature’s best 
foods. Eggs supply organic phos¬ 
phorus—an essential element for 
building up brain and nerves, 

“ Ovaltine ” is economical in use 
and low in cost. 

Give your children “ Ovaltine ” 
instead of tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 
Note their increased energy and 
vitality, and see on their cheeks the 
glow of perfect health. They will 
grow up with sturdy bodies, sound 
nerves and alert minds. 

“Ovaltine” will ensure that their 
holiday health is maintained through 
the trying season ahead. 



TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/3, 2/- and 3/9 per tin . 

PC78 
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Please 
fill in the 



COME prefer Puffed Wheat, 
^ others Puffed Rice; what of your 
family? . . . Children love.Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. They 
like their delicious flavour. Quaker 
Puffed Wheat contains all the rich¬ 
ness of the entire wheat grain. 
Puffed Rice is substantial energy 
food. Every particle of mineral, 
protein and carbohydrate is released, 
therefore perfect digestibility is as¬ 
sured. They are ready to serve. 

Try them both today at the price 
of one. 

Buy a packet of Quaker Puffed Rice 
and hand this coupon, completed, to 
your grocer. In exchange he will give 
you a packet of Puffed Wheat—free. 


FREE 

PACKET 

COUPON 


Take this coupon 
to any grocer. 

This certifies that my grocer has given 
me a full-sized packet of both Quaker 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice for 8d. 
I have not used a similar coupon before. 



Name_ 

Address. 


To the Qroccr Vz2 

On receipt of this coupon with name and 
address of customer filled in we will send 
you 8d, 3 the full retail price of packet you 
gave as per our offer. Quaker Oats, Ltd 0 
II Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2, 
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GOLD SPOONS FOR 

Everybody 

A New Trade 

The latest news from the metal world 
is that an excellent imitation gold can be 
cheaply formed of an alloy of aluminium 
and copper. If well burnished this 
alloy looks remarkably like gold. 

The best of it is that this alloy, though 
not as untarnishable as real gold, keeps 
its colour excellently well, and tarnishes 
very slowly, in either air or water. It 
is therefore very easily kept clean. 
Moreover, the alloy has considerable 
tensile strength, so that it can be 
drawn into wire or rolled into sheets. 

More important still, it can be used 
for electro-plating, and so a new trade 
arises. It seems we can all be provided 
with tableware that looks like real gold 
and has the great advantage over electro- 
silver that it tarnishes so little. 

The alloy has long been known, but 
was little used because aluminium 
used to be dear, whereas it is now cheap. 
With cheap aluminium and cheap copper 
the alloy will probably be widely 
employed in manufacturing. 

Someone suggests that the alloy 
should be substituted for bronze in the 
making of pennies and halfpennies. 
The idea of a halfpenny that looks like 
gold is interesting. 

ENGLISH LAND UNUSED 
Great Shrinkage in Cultivation 

We have now the agricultural returns 
for last June, and the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture reports a very great decrease in 
cultivated land. 

The acreage of tilled land has fallen 
in twelve months by 251,000 acres, 
and is now only between nine and ten 
million acres. 

The land under grass for the produc¬ 
tion of hay has fallen in the year by 
267,000, and docs not today exceed'five 
million acres. 

This very serious decline in the agri¬ 
cultural figures for England and Wales 
is a consequence of the serious fall in 
world prices, which has brought trouble 
to farmers everywhere, and not least 
to those of our own country. There arc 
149,000 fewer acres under wheat than 
last year, and the fall in oats is 127,000 
acres. The only big increase is in 
potatoes, brusscls sprouts, cabbage, and 
barley. 

We are glad to sec an increase in 
live stock, which was general except 
for a further decline in horses, which is 
a natural consequence of the increased 
use of tractors. Cattle increased by 
214,00.0, sheep by over 1,400,000, a very 
large figure, and pigs by 467,000. 


JACKO OF AUCKLAND 
HARBOUR 

At a little bay where the yachts and 
motor-boats of Auckland Harbour are 
moored a young gannet has been making 
friends with a kind boat caretaker. 

The bird was picked up with a broken 
leg by the caretaker about Christmas¬ 
time, and Jacko, as he was named, lived 
for several months with the caretaker, 
who cut his wings so that ho could not 
fly away until his leg was better. 

Since Easter his wings have been, 
allowed to grow, and he makes long 
flights over the harbour and out to sea, 
but never forgets to return to the bay, 
sometimes after several days’ absence. 

He is often to be seen about five 
o’clock flying round the bay waiting for 
his master’s whistle to summon him 
down to a meal. 


GIVING AND TAKING 

W T e have made the workman’s life 
securer than it was. We have now to 
teach the workman that his honour is 
involved in returning to the com¬ 
munity at least as much as he takes 
i from it. Mr St John Ervine 


C. L. N. 

Colwyn Bay Starts a 
Peace Shop 

Number of Members—27,970 

Colwyn Bay is going ahead. A Peace 
Shop has been opened to spread the 
ideals of Peace and Disarmament, and 
it is already a centre of attraction 
among the holiday folk staying in this 
pretty Welsh town. 

Miss E. Taylor, one of the leading 
spirits in this new enterprise to help 
the League, tells us that in the shop, 
which has been lent by a member of 
the League of Nations, peace literature, 
some of it free, is to be obtained. 
Customers arc asked to sign disarma¬ 
ment forms in readiness for the Dis¬ 
armament Conference next year. 

There are many books and pamphlets, 
including a heap of Children’s News¬ 
papers, which is rapidly diminishing. 
Children coming in with their parents. 



Japan 


or peeping in the windows at the dolls 
in costumes of Sweden and Japan, ask 
for it, and arc readily given a copy. 

Very alluring are the windows of the 
Peace Shop. Striking peace posters 
attract the eye, and flowers arc arranged 
to tone with these and with the gay 
national costumes of India, Japan, 
Greece, and other countries which hang 
in the background. 

On one side is displayed the Peace 
Message of the Children of Wales, 
which was broadcast in May to the 
Children of the World. 

We hope that this good idea will 
make other C.L.N. members start a 
Peace Shop in their town. Here is a 
way of making known the ideals of the 
C.L.N., of obtaining many new members, 
and of doing peace work, not only 
among the children but among their 
grown-up friends. 

We give this week another of the six 
postcards showing the children of the 
League of Nations, 4 which are being 
published for the C.L.N. by Raphael 
Tuck. Attached to these pictures is a 
competition for C.L.N. members, par¬ 
ticulars of which may be found in the 
C.N. of August 22. Some of the many 
prizes arc a trip to Geneva, a bicycle, 
and a camera. 

Up to November 11 one of these cards 
is being sent free to every C.L.N. 
member. The remaining five may be 
bought from any postcard shop. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed : 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l, 
No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give )'Our 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.L.N. Members 
A Little Present From France—page 8 


THE OSTRICH 
FEATHER 

A Revival 

THE CURIOUS CHANGES 
OF FASHION 

Again and again trade suffers severely 
through the whims of fashion, and 
unfortunately fashions are now changing 
more rapidly than ever. No sooner is 
one type of hat introduced than it 
becomes obsolete. 

Before the war the beautiful feathers 
of the ostrich were freely used on 
women’s hats. At one time every 
well-dressed women prided herself on 
having a number of ostrich plumes, 
for high prices were paid. Often they 
were redressed, re-curled and re-dyed, 
so much value was set on Them, 

Of late years, however, the ostrich 
feather has completely gone out and 
the flourishing trade lias disappeared. 
The South African ostrich farmers lost 
heavily, and .the industry was regarded 
as dead. Yet at one time there were 
nearly a million ostriches on the farms 
of South Africa. 

Now ostrich feathers have come in 
again, and they are fetching high 
prices because there are so few of them 
on the market. The number of ostriches 
in South Africa has become so small 
that there has set in a great rush to 
breed them again. Artificial incubators 
arc being used to expedite the process. 


BLIND MUSICIANS 
Story of a Wonderful Family 

Our attention ha?, been drawn to the 
achievements- of a remarkable group of 
blind people. 

Of the nine children of Mr and Mrs 
Peter Townsend of Gloucester four have 
been denied the gift of sight. But all four 
have triumphed over their affliction and 
taken an honourable place in the musical 
life of a county which is famous as a 
birthplace of art. 

Miss Phyllis Townsend holds three 
diplomas of the Trinity College of Music, 
and is being employed at the school at 
which she was trained as an inspiration 
to others. 

Of her three brothers Mr Sidney 
Townsend is organist of Nailswortn 
Church, Mr Ivor Townsend is organist at 
the village of Inchbrook, and Mr Albert 
H. Townsend is a piano tuner. 

Mr Peter Townsend, the father, has a 
cousin whose three daughters and son 
are sightless, but arc making a brave 
stand against blindness. Mr Sidney 
Townsend has two daughters and Mr Ivor 
Townsend one, and they have good sight. 

The example of these musicians who, 
despite their blindness, refuse to abandon 
the quest for and creation of beauty 
provides a beautiful lesson for 11s all. 


THIS GOLD BUSINESS 

In 1930 the world produced nearly 
87 million pounds’ worth of gold. 

! This was made up of more than 
20 million ounces of flne gold, worth 
£4 5s an ounce. 

Out of every 100 ounces over 71 were 
produced in the British Empire, mainly 
in South Africa. The Transvaal produces 
about half the British share, and 
Canada comes next with ten per cent. 

' It is thought that there are still very 
fine undeveloped goldfields in Canada 
and in Russia. 


A WEEKLY GOOD DEED 

Have you ever thought how difficult 
it is for a newsagent to order just the 
right number of copies of any paper each 
week ? C.N, readers can make his task 
much easier by placing a regular order 
with him. 

In this ivay you will not only help him 
to order correctly and avoid waste , but will 
make sure of getting your copy regularly 
each week. 
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THE SCOUTS AT 
KANDERSTEG 

WORLD ROVER MOOT 

Impressive Gathering in a 
Swiss Valley 

A TORCHLIGHT TATTOO 

Twq thousand. English Rover Scouts 
have returned from Kandcrsteg, the 
home of the Scouts of the world, where 
they have been attending one of the 
most impressive and important gather¬ 
ings of Scouts ever held. 

The occasion was the World Rover 
Moot, and here, in this beautiful Swiss 
valley, young men of every nation met 
and discussed their problems in open 
conference. The camp itself was a 
fine spectacle. In the green valley 
of the Kander, hemmed in on three 
sides by the towering, snow-capped 
mountains of the Bernese Obcrland, 
•were hundreds of white tents. In the 
centre, among the pine woods, was the 
International Scout Chalet, a fine build¬ 
ing dedicated to the Scouts of the world 
by Switzerland, where any Scout may 
call and spend the night at any time 
for threepence. 

Tlic camp fires at night were another 
brilliant spectacle. Qftcn all the village 
would turn up in the evening to witness 
the national displays and entertainments. 

The Angel of Peace 

One spectacle, produced by London 
Rovers, is worthy of special mention. 
Their item was a torchlight tattoo, and 
its setting among the mountains was 
one of the most beautiful effects the 
writer lias ever witnessed. All down 
the mountain pass stretched the long 
line of torchbearers, and presently they 
came forward into the valley, pattern¬ 
weaving and criss-crossing as they 
moved to the arena, where the lines 
of torches /suddenly ceased waving, 
and famous figures in history came into 
view. One by one the figures filed 
past and tlicir torches were blest by the 
Angel of Peace. As the last blessing 
was received there came a sudden 
shout, and high up the mountain on a 
rocky ledge stood King Arthur, holding 
his sword high in a challenging gesture. 

The Chief Scout was present at tlic 
Moot, after his return from Australia 
and. New Zealand, and gave a stirring 
address, which will live long in the 
memory of all who heard him. He 
announced that the next Jamboree will 
be in Hungary in 1933. 

THE UNKNOWN HEROES 
One Remembered 

The world is full of heroes who have 
no medals, and want none. 

The courage of one of these has been 
made known through the publication of 
Dr Thomas Mugliston’s will. He left 
£200 to Alice Rebecca Bryer as a mark 
of his admiration for her brave devotion 

duty. 

During the war Dr Mugliston was 
officer in charge of the ambulance ser¬ 
vice for sufferers in London air raids. 
Miss Bryer worked for him. When bombs 
were falling and shrapnel was flying, 
when everyone was warned to take 
refuge in a cellar, this brave woman 
would go through the streets to her 
post. No matter how terrifying the raid 
she would hasten from Finsbury Park 
to headquarters at Southwark, and 
calmly carry out her duties. 

" As neither the London County 
Council nor the Government recognised 
her splendid and unusual services in 
any way," runs the doctor’s will, “ I 
take this opportunity of stating how 
much I appreciate her work and the 
brave assistance she gave me,” 

We are sure Miss Bryer does not 
ask for the world’s applause, but it 
heartens the yvorld to hear of such 
women, and we are. glad the doctor 
found this way of telling us about her. 
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THE MILKMAN OF 
HUMAN KINDNESS 

And the Stranger Within 
Our Gates 

A STORY OF BANK HOLIDAY 

Her Excellency is not an English¬ 
woman. She had not realised that the 
shops would be shut on Bank Holiday. 

u No bread, Jerry ? ” she said to her 
scullery boy. " Then just run out and 
buy some.” But that was impossible. 

Just then the milkman came down the 
steps in Exhibition Road, South Ken¬ 
sington. ” Do you know where I could 
buy some bread in the neighbourhood : 
surely some little place will be open ? ” 
Her Excellency said. She is not one 
of these absentee housekeepers; she 
goes to the kitchen every day and super¬ 
intends all that passes there, with a 
trained and observant eye. The milk¬ 
man promised to keep a sharp look¬ 
out as he made his rounds, and to bring 
news if he found a place to buy bread. 
Haifa Loaf 

An hour later he descended the area 
steps again, this time with half a loaf 
under his arm. ** There's no shop open,” 
he reported, “ but when I told my wife 
about your having no bread she said 
she didn't like to think of strangers 
among us having to go without on a 
Bank Holiday, just from not knowing 
our English ways, so she says won’t you 
please take this ? It’s what she can 
spare,” lie added. 

” It’s little things like this that make 
us love England,” Her Excellency said, 
in telling the story at the dinner-table. 

Where else would you find a simple 
milkman helping a foreign Legation in 
just that spirit of common humanity ? ” 

HER PILGRIMAGE 
Teacher’s Wife and the 
Threepennybits 

A lady has just set out on a sad 
pilgrimage. 

She had a favourite brother who 
went to Canada and joined the Canadian 
forces when the war broke out. He was 
killed, and buried in Flanders. 

His sister longed to visit his grave, 
but her husband is a Welsh school 
teacher with a very small salary, and 
she could not afford such an expensive 
journey. Already they had to live so 
economically that there was nothing 
they could give up in order to save 
money for the fare. 

But the lady did not. give up her 
desire. She decided to put aside all 
the threepennybits she got. It might 
take her a lifetime to collect the money, 
but collect it she would. 

Now, 13 years after the war ended, 
she has saved enough. A bank lias 
changed her 760 silver pieces for £9 10s in 
notes, and she can make her pilgrimage. 

MRS JONES OF 95 
The Woman Harbour Master 



Appetising and light 
for warm weather, yet 
sustaining and nourishing 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


the Summer Food 


GIFTS 



G.168. 

‘"Coloured Ball 
Free for 75 Coupons 


with 


G.197. 
Photograph 
Album 
Free for 
no Coupons 


A Luggable clog, an album 
bound in beautiful moire silk, 
a coloured ball—these arc 
only a tithe of the dozens of 
gifts that Nestle’s have for 
children. There’s a* Free Gift 
Coupon iu every packet of 
Nestle’s Chocolate from the 
2d. wrapped bar upwards. 
Start collecting to-day and the 
coupons will soon mount up! 


NESTLES 


Britannia rules the waves, says the 
song, and Britannia is a woman, as our 
pennies show. Yet in all Britain there is 
only one woman harbour master. 

You must go to Wales to find her. 
She is Mrs Jane Ellen Jones, of Tycoch 
Inn, Porthdinlleyn, and she is a hale old 
lady of 95. 

Mrs Jones has been harbour master 
for 60 years. She could never have held 
the; post’ all that time unless she had 
shown much common sense, trustiness, 
and firmness. All women should have a 
grateful thought for Mrs Jones, who Has 
proved that a woman can be an excellent 
harbour master. 

She has just had a birthday. The C.N. 
wishes her many happy returns. 


CHOCOLATE 


To NESTLE’S (Gift Department ), Silverthorne Road, Battersea, London, S.W.8 
Please send Voucher for 5 FREE COUPONS and the NEW NestU's Presentation List 
55/5-9.31 

NAME .. 

IN BLOCK CAPITALS 


Address ... 


This offer applies only to Gt . Britain and N, Ireland. 

Id. Stamp sufficient if envelope is unsealed. 

IF 1 VET FREE 

COU PON S 
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THE BIG FIVE 




Serial Story by 

Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 43 
The Two Last 

C ronshaw’s tight mouth relaxed, and 
he burst into a peal of laughter. 

“ I never heard such cheek! ” he declared. 
He laughed again. Then shrugged, “Weil, 
what Saturday was it ? ” 

The day the School was playing against 
the Garrison/' 

“ Oh, that day! I remember perfectly, 
Trytton, because it happened to be -my 
birthday, said Cronshaw. “ I’ve got to 
' telUyou what wc were all doing, have I ? 
Well, you’ve got.some nerve of your own, 
but I suppose I'd better humour you. Who 
would you like me to start with ? ” 

“ With Abbot,” said Trytton. 

“ Alt right. But, mark you, this is 
between ourselves, Trytton. You needn't 
repeat this little chat to the others. Abbot 
and Izard had gone to spend the afternoon 
with Izard's people, who were staying for 
the week-end at the Clarendon Hotel,” 

“ Yes ? ” Trytton breathed eagerly. 

“ I was rather, at a loose end myself 
because Monagan was playing for the Eleven 
and old Oldridge was in. the San with some 
boils on his neck.” 

“ Then you were by yourself ? 

“ That’s right. Suspect me 1 ” laughed 
Cronshaw. “ As a matter of fact, I mooned 
about a bit with your brother ; we watched 
some'of the cricket together, and then he 

sheered off-” 

“ What time was that ? ” 

?' Oli, I can’t remember, but some time or 
other after roll-call. I remember that I 
didn’t sec him again till just after loclc-up, 
when he came panting in and told me the 
porter had taken his name for being late.” 

“ Cronshaw, it sounds an awful question 
to ask, but do tell mo what you yourself 
were doing after roll ? ” 

“ Trytton,” Cronshaw said, mimicking 
Trytton's grave tone, “ what I was doing 
with myself after.roll-call nobody knows.” 
After a pause Trytton pressed : 

“You won’t let out what I’ve told you ? ” 
“ No,” said Cronshaw gravely. “ For 
the sake of your brother I’m naturally 
willing to help you. Provided,” he added 
with his inscrutable smile, “ that you don’t 
expect m 0 to acco l: 111 for my in o vements 
hourly since the Flood. But take this from 
mo : I don’t hanky-panky with ferry boats.” 

And with that Trytton had to be content. 
Yet was he content ? . lie came away with 
feelings which violently conflicted. Cron¬ 
shaw had sounded decent and sympathetic 
but where had be been between roll-call 
and lock-up that Saturday ? Fie who re¬ 
membered so much professed to forget that 1 
A week, afterwards Trytton had more 
to confide to his notebook. Namely, that 
he had checked what Cronshaw had told 
him. .By boldly inquiring'at the Clarendon 
Flotel and . persuading the obliging girl 
clerk ’there to look up her books he found 
that Izard’s people had passed that week¬ 
end there and that two boys exactly answer¬ 
ing to Izard’s and Abbot's description had 
had lunch and tea with them ; as the bill 
also verified, lie had asked her if she re¬ 
membered what time they left ? She. 
had told him “ Jlist .before eight. I was 
at my desk in the hail when they were 
leaving and I heard Mr Tzard telling them 
to make haste. Then the one with the big 
nose replied, I recall distinctly, that, he 
needn’t be anxious as they. had special 
leave until eight. That caused me to glance 
at our clock. It was nearly eight then.” 

Trytton had sighed, “ You are sure you 
haven’t mistaken them ? ” 

“I’m the reception clerk,” she had 
answered, “‘and part of my duty is to take 
good notice of'people. I'm supposed to 
remember them if they come again.” 

So this let out Abbot and Izard, and as 
he knew already about Monagan’s cricket 
there was only Old ridge's spell in the San 
to- conftrin. But that proved a stiffer job, 
until it occurred to .him to-get round one of 
the nurses to turn up the San’s log. 

There it was, in black and white. On 
Thursday, June 19, Oldridge had been 
received in the San. On Tuesday, June 24, 
lie had been discharged. “ So I’m done,” 
wrote Trytton, after thanking her and 
departing. “ Unless it was Cronshaw all the 
time, 1 am beaten.” . 

After dinner the next day he laid the 
whole thing before Pickles. He said, “ You 
see;-what an absolute dead end I'm. up 
against. I seemed to have proved that it 
can’t have been one of The Five.” 

“ Yes,” said Pickles dejectedly. 

“ But I know deep down in niy heart 
all the time that it must be.” 

“It was Cronshaw,” said Pickles. 


“ No,” said Trytton decisively. His 
thoughtful eyes deepened. “No,” he said 
again, “ I feel it isn't Cronshaw. Fagging 
for him has taught me to like the man, and, 
Pickles, I’m dead certain he isn't a hum¬ 
bug. So I've got to think again, and 
harder than ever.” 

Then presently he lifted one hand with 
its fingers outspread like a fan, 

“ That's Abbot,” he uttered, closing the 
thumb, “ it’s not Abbot.” He tapped the 
forefinger. “ And that’s Izard,” he said. 
“ Down goes Tzard; he’s free; the next 
one is Oldridge. Oldridge ? In bed.” The 
second finger closed. “ Only two fingers 
left, Pickles.” 

* “ Whom does the third finger stand for ? ” 

“ For Cronshaw,” said Trytton. 

“ Then you can’t shut it, for you'd leave 
only Monagan.” . 

“ Yes,” said Trytton in a slow 'musing 
tone, and contemplating his friend ‘with a 
pinched little smile, “ if I shut down 
Cronshaw I’ll only have Monagan left.” 

CHAPTER 44 

Everett 

\Tkxt day the Pilgrims had come down to 
^ play the School. Instead of joining 
in the general rush to spread rugs on. the 
slope and oust trespassing early birds from 
favourite positions, when he left his friend 
Trytton slipped into Cronshaw’s study and, 
-having it to himself, took the old magazines 
from their shelf. He turned up the account 
of the Garrison match, and sat for a long 
time staring at it. 

At last he rose, and made his way to the 
match, just in time to hear a shout as a 
School wicket fell and to see Monagan about 
to stride into the breach. There he went, 
round and breezy and bluff, swinging his 
bat, with his cap 011 the back of his head 
and his lips already curling into their con¬ 
fident smile.. There he went, and a round 
of clapping accompanied him, for his batting 
was like himself, so brisk and so boisterous 
that the rugs enjoyed nothing so much 
as a Monagan knock, as they called it. 

Trytton watched till the teams were 
adjourning for tea, with Monagan still un¬ 
beaten and nearing his fifty, and then went 


to the scorer, an amiable senior called 
Everett, who, forbidden by the doctors to 
play games, gave this outlet to his en¬ 
thusiasm for cricket. His figuring was 
beautiful. So were his pencils. Fie scored 
in a mighty book which had served the 
School years, and would talk about cricket 
to anyone at any time. 

Trytton approached him. 

“ Please, Everett,” he said, “ I was 
looking through some old magazines, and I 
saw about that match last year with the 
Garrison. Their last two batsmen must 
have made a good stand 1 ” 

Everett raised his eyebrows. 

“ Not so bad,” he admitted, “ considering 
how amazingly the others had collapsed.” 
Then he looked at Trytton as a comrade 
might look, “ You keen on cricket ?” lie said. 
“ On records and so forth ? Do you know 
the biggest last-wicket stand ever made ? ” 

“ No ; I'd like to,” said Trytton. 

“Go and fetch me a cup of tea and I’ll 
tell you.” 

So Trytton brought'the tea, and listened 
while Everett launched forth. 

“ I’ve made a collection of Sandhill's 
records,” he ended, “ and I'll lend you them 
if you'll take great care of them.” 

, “ Yes. Thank you,” said Trytton. “ But 
about that Garrison match, please. Wasn’t 
there something funny about that match, 
Everett ? ” 

“ Funny 1 No ; what should there be 
funny about it ? ” 

Trytton began to speak very slowly indeed. 

“ Well, the School went in first and 
scored two hundred and fifty, which 
wasn’t such a huge score. Then the Garrison 
batted till half-past’seven, Everett, but in 
all that time they couldn’t make more 
than a hundred and thirty 1 Pretty slow 
scoring { ” 

“ Well ? ” questioned Everett. 

“ Well, Everett, that might be all right 
in a County match, but in a Club match 
it looks too slow to believe ! And especially 
on a small, quick-scoring ground like ours, 
pverett. And especially, again, with 
soldiers batting. As a rule, soldiers make 
their runs pretty quickly.” 

“You’re perfectly right,” said Everett, 
smiling a little. “ But you've got to thank 
a fellow who’s left now for that.” * 

“ For what ? Thank whom ? ” said 
Trytton, with a quick throb. 


Jacko Raises a storm 


I t was a great disappointment to the 
Jacko family when a long-expected 
visit to the seaside had to be put off. 

Father tried to be cheerful and make 
the best of things. 

“ Anyway,” he announced, ” I'm going 
to see if I can fix lip a nice sand-pit for 
Baby in the garden.” 


I'll give Dad 
the sand out on 


“ Ah I ” he chuckled, 
a surprise and empty 
to the lawn for him.” 

For the next few minutes he worked 
so hard that he didn't notice' the wind 
that.was blowing up. Nor did lie sec his 
mother hanging curtains on the line, 
till a sudden gust blew up the sand and 



1 ? 


“ Put some water on that sand I ” he roared 


Jacko was as delighted as his brother 
at the idea. 

“ I^et me give a'hand with it, Dad,” he 
offered eagerly. 

Mr Jacko was rather doubtful. “ You 
might perhaps help me a bit,” he said, 
“ but you mustn’t work at it except 
when I’m there.” ‘ „ . 

A few days later tlie wooden frame¬ 
work arrived and with it some sacks of 
sand. As it happened. Father was put; 
but Jacko wasn’t, and he was so excited 
when he saw the things that ho forgot 
all about liis instructions. 

First he got busy and tried to put up 
the woodwork; but, to his disgust,, it 
promptly fell down. Then he pounced 
on tlie Sacks which "Were lying hear. 


sent her flying indoors with smarting eyes. 
At that same moment a choking cough 
sounded loudly next door, and Colonel 
Chimp's angry face appeared over the 
garden wall. 

“ Hi, boy ! pour some water on that 
sand at once,” lie roared ; ” you’ll have 
the place like a desert if you don't.” 

Jacko flew for a watering-can and did 
as he was told, but the sand had already 
made a dreadful mess. 

Everything in the garden was smother¬ 
ed, and when Mother Jacko ventured out 
from the house she stared in horror at 
he r newly - w ashed curtains. 

, “ Y r ou naughty, meddlesome boy!” 
she exclaimed, giving him. a vigorous 
shake. ” Your father shall hear of this.” 


“ For fogging you. It was Unwin, out 
skipper last year. Unwin had lofty ideas 
about cricket reporting, Fie hated non¬ 
sporting'reports, by which I mean those 
reports that always find Excuses for your 
own side. In that match, for instance, 
we!had every excuse for not winning. We 
should have got the Garrison out long before 
half-past seven if it hadn’t been for one 
particular reason. But Unwin wouldn't have 
any mention made of it.” 

With deliberation, Everett opened .his 
large book and turned page after page back. 

Here you are, Trytton ; here’s your 
Garrison match,” he announced. Next he 
pointed to some marks on the page. “ See 
those ? ” he said, frowning. 

Trytton stared ; then caught his breath. 

“ Are they rain marks ? ” 

“ The first few drops caught me napping,” 
Everett said mournfully. “ Yes, rain marks, 
Trytton. It rained. That’s the reason why 
we went on till half-past seven, otherwise 
the re kl have been no chance of a finish, 
because that beastly rain butted in for a 
long time/’ 

“ How long ? ” cried Trytton breath¬ 
lessly. “ Did tlie rain stop the match ? ” 

The enthusiast's smile returned. 

“I can tell you that easily,” he said, 
displaying some ciphering at the bottom 
of the page : R, 4.30—6.15. P.A. to 7.30. 

“ My memory refreshers,” Everett ex¬ 
plained. “ Very useful when you want 
to make up your records. The rain stopped 
play, you see, from half-past four till a 
quarter-past six. Then P.A., play again 
till half-past seven.” 

“ But from half-past four till a quarter- 
past six you 1 weren’t playing at all ? ” 

“ No; but it wasn’t pelting all that 
time, Trytton. I’ll tell you what happened. 
It was looking threatening while we were 
batting, and during tea afterwards. But 
it held off until the Garrison had been in 
a bit, then all at once the rain came down 
in torrents. That was a little before half¬ 
past four, and it had barely lasted twenty 
minutes when it stopped just as suddenly 
and out came the sun. But, of course, the 
ground was too wet to continue at once.” 

Trytton nodded. 

“ So Unwin and the Garrison skipper 
consulted.’ Their skipper said, f Would you 
rather cry the game off, or what shall wo 
do ? 1 Unwin said, * If it doesn’t rain any 
more I think we can start at a quarter-past 
six ; then we can carry on, if you like, sir, 
till half-past seven.’ You sec, Unwin was 
keen on forcing a win.” 

1 Trytton’s eyes were still on the scoring 
book, but they seemed to be looking a} 
something far from its pages. At last he 
jerked them up. 

“ Then,” he said very quietly, “in that 
case, Everett, the players would be tokl 
that they were breaking off till a quarter- 
past six ? ” 

“ Why, of course 1 ” Everett answered. 

“So they could go off and do what they 
liked till a quarter-past six ? ” 

• “ Of course. So far as I recollect the 
soldiers had a wander round the School 
grounds, and naturally our chaps would 
fill in the. time as they chose.” Then 
Everett's gaze went to the tea-table under 
the trees. “ Good 1 They've finished at 
last! ” lie exclaimed, “ You’d better 
rim along and take my cup back.” 

Trytton returned the cup and went to 
the slope where, looking out for Pickles, 
he came across Gosling, who was sharing 
(or what he termed sharing) a rug with 
friend Dumph, that share being a little 
patch at one corner. Gosling looked up, 
saw Trytton, and, leering fraternally, with 
a sudden heave of his body sent Dumph 
rolling down tlie slope, and, patting the 
place thus vacated, cried : 

. ! “ Lots of room, Trytton ! ” 

■ No one more amiable in these days to 
Trytton than Gosling; 

“No; but. thanks all the same, Gos,” 
said Trytton, and passed along with a laugh 
when he heard-his name called and turned 
to sec Gosling pursuing him. 

Gosling stammered ; “ You know our 

plaque, Trytton, and your topping new verse 
about the jolly old thistles ? ” 

“Yes?” said Trytton, wondering much, 
what was coming. , 

,. “ You didn’t burn it in with a poker? ” 

: “ No ; with a skewer.” 

; “Well, 1 wonder if you’ve got it. still, 
Trytton ? Because I showed the plaque .to 
Oldridge, and.it tickled him so that he has 
stuck to the whole thing; and says wc can’t 
have it back, but that I'm welcome to make 
a replica for the day-room, if I like. And I 
mean to,” Gosling said, with considerable 
pride. “ I've got the wood all shaped, but 
I must have a strong enough skewer.” 
i “I' daresay mine is knocking about 
still,” smiled Trytton. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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A few more weary miles to go before 
there is a halt for tea. Now is the 
time for Wrigley’s. The delightful flavour 
41 of Wrigley’s Chewing Gum will buck 
* you up—will refresh the mouth and take 
* away the parched feeling. 

And Wrigley’s “ after every meal ” 
will aid digestion and cleanse the teeth. 

In two flavours—P.K., a pure pepper¬ 
mint flavour; and Spearmint, a pure 
mint leaf flavour. Only id, a packet, but 
the finest quality money can buy. 


The flavour lasts—British made 



IGUY 

t 


PER 

PACKET 



A Fascinating 
New Book 
about the 
Wonders of 
Animal 
Life 




H ere’s the book for every boy and 
girl who loves the open air and 
the life of the wild. The New ZOO 
ANNUAL tells , you all about the 
wonders of animal and bird life—how 
they live and make their homes, their 
habits, their friends and enemies. It is 
profusely illustrated with remarkable 
"action” photographs and there are 
also some beautiful colour plates. 

Famous naturalists, explorers and 
animal photographers have made this 
book; and many of the photographs 
were only taken after many hours of 
patient waiting. The New ZOO 
ANNUAL is entirely different —it is 
fascinating and more real than any 
story book. Get a copy today. 


The New 

100 ANNUAL 

On Sale at all Newsagents and 
Booksellers 


6 

/ NET. 



“Nice” food is digestible. 

Nature teaches even children to like the food that is 
good for them. Flavour aids digestion. That is one 
of the many reasons for using always 

Hugon’s 


V 



The Good Beef Suet 

It makes every dish more palatable besides saving the trouble 
of chopping, and contains alt the nutriment of raw suet — the best 
3 beef—without its waste and moisture. 



Write for our free 
booklet of nearly 
100 tested recipesi 
they are good ones * 


HUGON & CO.. LTD* 
MANCHESTER 
The originators of Refined Beef Suet. 

'ATORA” contains no 
preservative. 
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BIRDS 

Custard is best 


-ond it's best with Fruit. 


„ .| t) ' 
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KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, 1 Jib. 5/., 

* »> 3 lb. 10/-. Excellent for Children's Garments, etc. 
White or Navy 3/4 lb. Heather Mixture 3/3 per lb. post 
free. PURE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY 60 YEARS' REPUTATION 
EGERTON 
BURNETT'S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


Young People 


love Sardines and 
they are good for 
them too. Those they choose are the real sardines—the 

MARIE ELISABETH SARDINES 


They can always be had at the Grocers, whether one 
is at home or at some far remote holiday resort. 
GOOD? Well, there are more of them sold than of 
any other.. That should bo convincing. 




Mitt 

CREMONA 

itiqcat 

Toffee 


“RED BOY” Chocolate Asiortment 


1000 


PACKET” 


4 


ID. 

2 


500 excellently 
mixed stamps, com¬ 
plete sheet of 100 Postage 
unused, 12 -page booklet for duplicates, 21 cl, extra. 
25 British Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts (three times 
as quick as the old-fashionlcd single ones), also my 
fine illustrated list. Senders of stamp-collecting 
friends' addresses receive free set. Ask to see my 
cheap approval sheets. 

WATKINS (C.N. Dept.). Granville Road, BARNET. 
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HELP! 


HELP!” 


Country Holidays, Left-off 
descriptions. Hospital and 
Food or Money for poor 
needed to help the “ poor 
hands. Any gift will be 
LEWIS II. BURTT, Secret 
Christian Mission, Hoxton 

President —Walter Scoles, Esq. 


Clothing, Boots of all 
Surgical Aid Letters, 
children, are urgently 
” passing through our 
gratefully received by 
dry , Hoxton Market 
Market, London, N.l. 


CUT THIS OUT 


CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. 


VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/0 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET FEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
Hy return you will receive a haudsomo Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. FEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Broad), equal to those sold at 10/6. Fleet prieo 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Be Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for us a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14 s 6d a year (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Savings Box 

^ thrifty person puts into a 
savings - box each week a 
half-crown, a florin, a shilling, 
a sixpence, and a threepenny- 
piece. 

In how many weeks will the box 
contain an exact number of 
pounds, and what will the sum 
then amount to ? Answer next week 


A Hidden Fruit 



]Tach of the words represented 
by these pictures has five 
letters. When you have found 
them write them one under 
another in such order that the 
middle letters spell the name of a 
popular fruit. Answer next week 

The Ancients Were Modern 
Anchors. Although our ships 
have altered so much in motive 
power, design, and size since the 
early Phoenicians braved the 
dangers , of the unknown to trade 
for tin in Cornwall the anchors 
which they used to moor their 
vessels while they came ashore to 
barter are exactly the same in 
principle and design as those used 
at the present day. 

Who Am I ? 

My first is in tumble but not in 
fall, 

My second’s in cricket but not in 
ball, 

My third is in paper but not in 
book, 

My fourth is in roasting but not 
in cook, 

My fifth is in hurry but not in 
slow, • ... 

My sixtli is in thimble but not in 
• sew,.. 

My seventh’s in clapper but not 
in bell, 

A \y eighth is in buying but not in 
sell, 

My whole is a doctor j'ou know 
quite well. Answer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 
Jn the morning the planet Jupiter 

is in the East. 

In the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South-West. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be 
seen looking 
South at 9 a.m. 
on Tuesday, September 8, 

What the Bulgarians Say 
giro’s healthy’s wealthy. 

Look at the servants and 
don’t ask about the master. 

Stretch your feet according to 
your quilt. 

When the horses kick one 
another the donkeys eat better hay. 

Chase two rabbits and catch 
none. . 

Patch not the old, shiver from 
cold. 

Won’t and Can’t are brother 
and sister. .. , 

Silence makes no heads ache. 

The hen laid an egg and the 
rooster cackled. 

A silver saddle makes the horse 
no better. 

If you would eat with a big 
spoon work with a big hoe. 

Who promises most gives least. 

Walk slow—go far.; 


An Unfinished Square 

Can you complete this word 
square ? • ' 

RASCAL 
* * * * £ 

S * * * * g 

C * * * * S 

A * * * * F 

LESSEN' 

A nsxver next week 


Ici On Parle Fran pais 



Le feuillage Le poulain Le sapin 

Elle est caclige dans le feuillage. 
Les poulains aiment leur liberty. 


Le sapiii crolt dans les inontagnes. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Cutting Up a Pole. Tom’s sister for¬ 
got the, weight of the sawdust. 

Rhyming Puzzle Diagonal 
Slack, black, tack, “ Acrostic 
sac; crumb, plumb, SLUMBER 
come, hum; grape, CE N-S U RE 
drape, cape, ape; C H A M B E R 
spire, shire, fire, P .RE,S ENT 
ire ; store, shore, S E CjT I ON 
pore, ore; drink, C O RiR O D E 
brink, pink, ink. PREPARE 

A Word-Making Puzzle. F-rgy, f-owl, 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © © © 


f-east, f-eat, Might, f-oil, f-ear, 
f-lame, f-arm, f-ace, f-end. 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle j 

'['HERE are 54 words or recognised abbreviations hidden; in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among- the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next Week. 



13 . A unit. 14 . Winged horse of Greek mythology. 16 . The ocean. 
17 . Mister*. 18 . A sloping bank. 19 . To walk. 21 , Denotes con¬ 
tiguity. 22 . Mistake.. 25 . To impress a pattern. 28 . A small flap. 
29 . Remuneration. 31 . Transpose*. 33 . Morning*. 35 . Flesh, of a 
calf. 37 . To go up. 39 . Territorial Army*. 40 . Play. 42 . Brands. 
44 . Tidings. 46 . To look fixedly. 47 . Existed. - 48 . A razor sharpener. 

Reading Down. 1 . To beat down soil. 2. A measure of land. 
3 . Note in tonic sol-fa, 4 . A luscious fruit. 5 . Length of life. 
6 . Georgia*. 7 . Donkey. 8. Fruits. ' 10 . You and me.' 11 . Cut a 
grain crop. 12 . Devour. 14 . To examine, figuratively, 15 . Granite 
blocks. 18 . More courageous. 20 . Mother or Father. 23 . Right *. 
24 . You and me. 26 . Manuscript*. 27 . Sinks under weight or 
pressure. 29 . Moved through the air with wings. 30 , Makes mistakes. 
32 . To scrape roughly. ' 34 . Dull, without lustre. 36 . Roman copper 
coin. 38 . Part of the verb to be: 39 . One and another, 41 . Master of 
Arts*. 43 , Automobile Association*. 45 . Symbol for our previous king. 



Dr MERRYMAN 

A Good Watcher 

A visitor was admiring the 
household dog. 

“ What a dear old chap l ” she 
said. 44 Is he a good watch dog ? ” 
44 Rather! ” was the reply. 44 He 
lounges all day and watches other 
dogs dig up my garden.” 

Making Sure 

Qrandpa had three pairs of 
spectacles. , ‘ 

44 Why do you need three pairs 
of glasses, Grandpa ? ” asked Jack, 
44 f must have one pair for 
reading,” was the reply, 44 and 
another for ordinary use.” 

44 And the third pair ? ” queried 
Jack. 

44 Oh! ” replied Grandpa. 44 1 use 
those to hunt for the other two.” 


A Bad Spell 



T umbo : Spell weather, Oswald. 

J Oswald; W-e-t-h-e-r, sir. 

. Jumbo :<Dear, dear t That’s the 
worst spell of weather we’ve had 
for a long time t 

Two Halves 

tones had bought a house, and he 
J found it a source of continu¬ 
ous expenditure, so he was very 
interested when he saw a book 
entitled Keeping Your House in 
Order. 

44 A most useful book for you, 
Mr Jones,” said the bookseller. 
44 It will solve half your problems.” 

44 Splendid ! ” said the house¬ 
holder. 44 I’ll take two ” 

A Little Too Much 

An editor was interviewing a 
prospective new staff member. 
44 Why did you tell me that you 
have had three years of news¬ 
paper experience when you have 
only just left college ? ” he asked. 

“ Wei!,, sir,” replied the .youth, 
44 you advertised for a writer 
with imagination.” 

The Connoisseur 

]y[R Newrich was showing an 
acquaintance round his home. 
44 Surely that’s a Gainsborough ? ” 
remarked the visitor, indicating a 
picture on the wall. - 
44 It is,” replied Mr Newrich; 
44 and.Rye got a Reynolds by the 
same chap.” 


Boasting Edgar 


G lement and Edgar were 
very busy practising for 
their school sports. They 
were running in the three- 
legged race together, and they 
spent hours racing round and 
round Edgar’s garden with 
their legs tied together and 
their arms round each other’s 
waists. In the end they could 
run together almost as fast as 
they could separately. 

44 I’m certain we’ll win the 
race,” cried Edgar, panting, 
as they threw themselves oh 
the grass for a rest. 

44 We mustn't be too cock¬ 
sure,” said Clement, untying 
the handkerchiefs. 44 But I 
should like one of the topping 
knives they're giving away 
for prizes.” 

44 I’m going to carve a 
wooden club with my knife 


when I get it,” boasted Edgar, 
44 and I’ve promised to lend 
it to the gardener.” 

44 Perhaps you won’t get 
it,” answered Clement. 



44 Not get it ? I know I 
shall,” cried Edgar. 

44 Don't swank. We may 
not win after all. 1 ’ 


44 Of course we shall. We go 
heaps faster than the others.” 

44 Well, I might break my leg, 
or anything might happen.” 

Edgar snorted. 

44 Not likely,” he said. 

How eagerly the two boys 
waited for the day of the 
sports. 

That morning Edgar looked 
up the road as usual for 
Clement. But to his horror 
he saw his clium come limping 
round the corner with a stick, 
and with his knee tied up! 

He raced toward him. 

44 What on earth’s the 
matter with j^our leg, Clem ? ” 
he shouted, horrified. 

Clement’s only reply was 
to stop a second and wince 
with pain. 

Poor Edgar felt ready to 
cry with vexation. Now they 


couldn’t possibly win the 
race, and he would never get 
one of those lovely, big 
penknives he had set his 
heart on. He did not dare 
to’ look Clement in the face 
for a minute or two in case 
he should see that he was 
nearly howling. When he 
did, however, he saw his 
chum grinning at him. 

44 What ? Why ? ” began 
Edgar. 

Clement gave a leap into 
the air and waved the stick 
round his head. 

4 ‘ It's all right,” he shouted, 
44 I only wanted to give you 
a fright. You were so cock¬ 
sure, you know. My leg’s 
as right as,rain,” 

And so Edgar and Clement 
won the three-legged race 
after all. 



will tarn them 
into men 

The National Health Builder, 


HOV1S Ltd.. London, Bristol, Macclesfield, etc. 



JCALLARD & DOWSER.LTD,J 
^Duke’s Road,London WC.!^ 


The Turk Packet FREE . 

All applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending i£d. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at 1 / 3 , Additional free set 
to customers giving collectors’ addresses. 

H. WATKINS, 

(Dept. C.P.2), CO, Leicester Rd., East Finchley, N.2, 


The Best Weekly Paper for 
the Up-To-Date Boy 

MODERN BOY 

Every Monday 2d, 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringilon Street, London, KC.4. Advertisement Offices : The Fleetway House. 
It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second Class Matter, January 15, 1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription rates everywhere : 11s a year ; 5s Cd for ah 
mnnttw. It cr.n also bo obtained (witlf My Magazine) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand ; Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.: and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. S.S, 1 



























































































































































